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CHRISTMAS,—AFTER A 
CHINESE BURIAL 


By the Parsonage Lady, Victoria, B. C. 


We crow so accustomed to the unbelief 
of our friends and neighbors, who after 
all seem little different from ourselves, 
that the line between Christian and non- 
Christian becomes indistinct. At times it 
fades away until we lose sight of the value 
of Christian life. But when chance brings 
us up against pagans the line stands out 
sharply; there is no mistaking the differ- 
ence. 

There was a light misting rain on the 
day that Charlie Wu was laid to rest by 
nine of his countrymen. Gray skies, gray 
sea. A few yards from the fresh pile of 
earth, the water splashed upon gray-green 
rocks. There was no tolling bell, no hymn, 
no voice raised in prayer; only the scream- 
ing of gulls and the sound of a fog horn 
off in the distance. No minister or priest, 
no mourning family; only nine rather 
poorly dressed Chinese lowering a plain 
coffin into the grave. 

When this had been done one of the men 
put something into the hand of each of the 
others, probably the customary nickel and 
a piece of candy. Eight of the men walked 
back toward the hearse and the one re- 
maining knelt beside a paper carton, such 
as one might get at the grocery. He took 
papers from the box and burned them 
while the grave digger, in rubber boots 
and unseasonable straw hat, leaned upon 
his hoe and watched. The burning fin- 
ished, all the men went away leaving the 
Chinese grave digger to his task. 

Thus Charlie Wu was buried, and his 
grave marked with black characters on an 
unpainted pine board. If custom is fol- 
lowed, his bones will be unearthed and 
sent to China ten years from now. Mean- 
while, the body lies in this little strip of 
earth sloping gently westward to the sea. 
Near the water’s edge is a large concrete 
altar with small sticks of incense, some 
half burned, standing in a row along the 
back. At either end is a tall “chimney” 
with an iron door about four feet from 
the ground. There is no fence along the 
west side of this drab little Oriental ceme- 
tery, just the rocks with driftwood tossed 
upon them, and beyond (if one could see 
far enough!), China. Did they choose this 
place because it looks across the water 
to “my country”? 

“My country” is of course foremost in 
the thoughts of the Chinese these days. In 
Victoria those who are Christian sent their 
Christmas money to China instead of buy- 
ing gifts for each other. 

Christmas among converted pagans is an 
impressive experience for one whose fore- 
bears were Christian for centuries (so far 
as we know). Upon invitation we at- 
tended the Christmas program in one of 
this city’s three Chinese missions. The 
people had not wanted to keep Christmas 
in the usual way. “Why should we be 
happy and gay when in our own land all 
is sorrow?” The missionary, himself a 
Chinese, persuaded them that in their 
Christian faith they could be happy in 
spite of war on the Pacific, or anything 
else that might befall. 
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It was in that atmosphere that the young 
men and women sang a beautiful arrange- 
ment of Longfellow’s familiar “I Heard the 
Bells on Christmas Day.” Do you know 
the stanza, frequently omitted? 


“Then from each black, accursed mouth 
The cannon thundered in the South, 
And with the sound 
The carols drowned 
Of peace on earth, good will to men.” 


For the briefest instant, somewhere in 
the singing of that stanza, all noise in the 
crowded, shabby mission, seemed suspended 
and in the silence there came rolling across 
the ocean the sounds of war in China. 
Cannon, booming in the south. “In despair 
I bowed my head,” were no longer merely 
words that we had known since childhood. 
Surely no skillfully trained chorus ever 
sang with more convincing feeling than 
did these young Chinese: 


“Then pealed the bells more loud and 
deep: 
‘God is not dead nor doth He sleep! 
The wrong shall fail 
The right prevail 
With peace on earth, good will to men!’ ” 


It was a triumph of hope and Christian 
faith. These new Christians had made 
plain the line to us, plainer than ever be- 
fore. How good to be a Christian! 


CHRISTMAS AT MULBERRY 
HOME 


Dear LUTHERAN: 

WHEN I FOUND that I was to spend my 
Christmas vacation at an old people’s 
home, I looked forward to two dull weeks 
spent in drab surroundings among sour 
old ladies in blue percale and feeble old 
men. What I really found at Mulberry 
Lutheran Home was so astounding that I 
have changed my opinion of old people’s 
homes completely. I wonder if the readers 
of THe LurHeran have any idea of the kind 
of place the Lutheran Church is providing 
for its aged. 

I had expected to find a colorless build- 
ing filled with Victorian furniture; instead 
I entered a building so well planned and 
so tastefully furnished that it might be 
mistaken for a college dormitory or a ritzy 
club. I entered through a large sun porch 
filled with bright wicker furniture and 
ferns and flowers, and was taken in the 
Otis elevator to the guest room on the 
third floor. I had been in the room only 
a few moments when a spry little lady 
tapped on my door and announced that 
she was my nextdoor neighbor and would 
try to make me feel at home. Then she 
brought in her “roommate” and before long 
I had met everyone on the third floor. 

It was Christmas Eve, and there was 
just time enough to meet the rest of the 
members (they are not called “inmates”) 
before it was time to go down to the can- 
dle-lit dining room for supper. At each 
place was a gift and a candy cup—from a 
Christmas box sent by a Ladies’ Aid. At 
five other meals during the week the mem- 
bers found gifts at their plates, besides 
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the presents which were distributed on 
various occasions in the lounge. After 
supper came the dishwashing. All of the 


~ women who are able help, and so par- 


ticular are they about their work that I 
was kindly reprimanded when I put 
saucers of slightly different sizes in the 
same stack. 

In the evening all the members and staff 
gathered in the spacious lounge to sing 
carols. The furnishings of the lounge, in- 
cluding rose drapes at the long windows, 
comfortable davenports and easy chairs, 
and a splendid radio, are so modern in 
design that anyone would be proud to 
have them in his own home. After the 
carols I was taken to the basement to see 
the well-equipped laundry room and the 
storeroom with its enormous refrigerator 
and its shelves of canned goods sent by 
the various churches. 

The women of the Home do much of the 
housework themselves, each one assuming 
certain tasks. Many of course are unable 
to work, but the majority are able to do 
something and take pride in keeping their 
Home immaculate. They are careful, too, 


to practice the economies which are found 


necessary in such an institution. One eve- 
ning when I left my room for a moment 
without switching off the light, I returned to 
find that it had been turned off for me. So 
far as I can see, the members do not feel 
that they are in an “institution” but that they 
are taking part in a co-operative enter- 
prise with others who find group living the 
happiest way to spend the last years of 
life. 

On Christmas morning as my father and 
I walked down the three flights of stairs 
to the dining room, we were greeted on 
each landing by a group of old people 
calling “Merry Christmas” and beaming 
with the anticipation of the big day that 
they knew was coming. When time for the 
morning service came, I found that chairs 
had been arranged in the lounge and a 
portable altar had been set up opposite 
the Christmas tree. Although all of the 
members are between sixty-two and 
eighty-six years of age, the singing was 
better than that which I have heard in 
many churches. After the service and the 
turkey dinner, everyone again went to the 
living room, where a group of girls from 
the local church gave a program and 
served ice cream and cookies. At the eve- 
ning meal one man said, “I’ve lived 
seventy-nine years, and this is the best 
Christmas I’ve ever known.” 

Several groups of visitors who came to 
the Home while I was there were as much 
impressed as I was and suggested that 
people would be more eager to give to the 
Home if they could see how contented and 
happy the old people are. 
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1938S APPEAL 


Board of American Missions Accepts Church’s Instructions for Worthy Celebration 
of U. L. C. A’s Twentieth Anniversary 


By Georce L. RINKLIFF 


WITH THE YEAR 1938, the United Lutheran Church comes 
to the twentieth anniversary of its organization. And the 
year brings also the tercentenary of the first definite step 
within the territory now the United States, in the planting 
of the Lutheran Church,—the coming of Swedish colonists, 
setting up on the shores of the Delaware River the Church, 
and the banner of the Lion of the North. 

For three hundred years Lutheranism has been permitted 
to build into the civilization of the lands north of the Rio 
Grande its contributions through the ministry of the Word 
and sacraments, through inculcation of devotion to works 
of mercy, and through an ever-widening program of educa- 
tion. Lutherans have had three hundred years of oppor- 
tunity in North America. Any witnessing in Christendom, 


_ so blessed, cannot deny responsibility for large obligations 


to the America of today and the 
America of tomorrow. 


The United Lutheran Church will The 1938 


Anniversary Appeal compre- 


United States has increased by a much higher percentage,— 
286 per cent. 

The Lutheran message has not failed to meet the needs of 
large numbers of people, under modern conditions of living 
and thinking. 

The statistical record of what has been done indicates also 
what can be done. Thinking in terms of the Gospel, the 
witnessing that can be done ought to be done. 

That fact was recognized by the Board of American Mis- 
sions in all planning for the special effort authorized by the 
church in the Columbus convention. 


Convention’s Charge Accepted 
The Board recognized that it was authorized to make an 
appeal to the entire membership of the Church for a specific 
purpose,—the overcoming of physical 
barriers to the extension of the Church 


soon have passed through al! but a 
year of the period which the judg- 
ment of ages of experience allots to 
an individual as reasonable time to 
prepare for the responsibilities of an 
adult among adults. Three hundred 
years of opportunity for infusion of 
thought and spirit into the masses of 
the population, to get ready for the 
responsibilities of this generation,— 
twenty years to get ready, through 
unification and strengthening of eccle- 


hends three objectives. 

I. It seeks to intensify throughout the 
church the existing awareness of the need 
for a more thoroughgoing personal witness- 
ing to the faith proclaimed by the church. 

II. It seeks to increase the emphasis upon 
the adequacy of the message of the church 
as required for an adequate solution for all 
the problems of human living among the 
population of North America. 

III. It seeks to remove physical barriers 
to wider influence for the Word and sacra- 
ments,—barriers which exist in the form of 
need for physical equipment. 


in witnessing to the unchurched. It 
recognized that it was authorized to 
appeal to the entire membership of 
the Church for greater consecration 
to our Lord and to His Church, and 
for a renewal and increase of interest 
by each individual in the privilege 
and duty of bearing witness for Christ 
before all mankind. It recognized that 
it was authorized to appeal to the loy- 
alty and intelligent thoughtfulness of 
each individual member, seeking a 
response from inward conviction 


siastical organization. For the mem- 

bership of the United Lutheran 

Church, the present anniversary year brings home such a 
significance. 

In view of that, there can be no justification for the mem- 
bership of the United Lutheran Church looking upon the 
situation as it exists in the world today with more of mis- 
givings than of courage. 

The United Lutheran Church has not been helped to this 
Ebenezer to plant a white flag of surrender upon it. 


Sixty Million Unchurched 


At the convention of the United Lutheran Church at 
Columbus, in October 1936, the following authorization was 
granted: “That the Board of American Missions be given 
permission to make a special effort, during the year 1938, 
for church extension funds.” 

That was action to meet a situation which no religious 
group in North America can well ignore. 

When before, in the history of the United States and 
Canada, have these two nations had among their combined 
populations well upwards of sixty millions of people with- 
out vital religious contacts in their lives? 

The populations of these two nations have grown faster 
than the churches within them have increased their facilities 
for an adequate ministry in all communities. 

It is also true that the adequacy of the Lutheran message 
has been demonstrated under the conditions in which this 
situation developed. 

Since 1890, the population of the United States has more 
than doubled,—increasing by 104 per cent. 

In the same period, Lutheran church membership in the 


rather than a reaction to outward 
compulsion. 

The Board recognized that it was authorized to make a 
spiritual appeal to the hearts of the membership of the 
Church, for better equipment for certain parts of the pro- 
gram of the Church committed to it for execution. 

How, in view of that, should the appeal be presented? 
Obviously, it would have to be made informative, educa- 
tional, and inspirational. 

And above all, it would have to be an invitation to par- 
ticipate. 

An invitation to take part in anything must of necessity 
be an invitation to take part in the realities of the situation 
to be dealt with. 


Three Realities 


The realities of the situation toward which the authoriza- 
tion of the Columbus convention was directed included three 
aspects of one fact. 

First, there is today a crisis in the thought and feeling of 
mankind, in North America and throughout the world,— 
great multitudes wavering before the temptation to accept 
a purely materialistic philosophy substituting physical force 
for the power of God. 

Second, the sole adequate solution of the crisis is found 
only in the Word of God, and the membership of the United 
Lutheran Church should be made as fully conscious as pos- 
sible that the message of their Church offers that adequate 
solution, and that the effective method of conveying that 
message is through consistent witnessing to the faith they 
profess. 

Third, physical barriers to the extension of the influence 
of the Word and sacraments should be overcome as an in- 
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formed church membership finds itself able to provide re- 
sources for that purpose. 

Here was an appeal, designated for presentation in an 
anniversary year. Logically, the official designation selected 
for the special effort was “The Anniversary Appeal.” 

More than naming was indicated by the logic of the sit- 
uation. There is but one way unequivocally to tell a church 
member that his or her Church should be a witnessing 
Church,—by telling him or her that he or she should be a 
witness for Christ. And even that is not conclusive so far 
as the individual is concerned, in that it leaves unanswered 
the question, “How?” 


To Congregations via Synods 


In several synods programs of personal evangelism are 
effectively under way, and this endeavor in the Anniversary 
Appeal to renew and intensify emphasis upon personal wit- 
nessing for Christ does not in any way displace or divert 
those programs. Rather, it aids and reinforces them, wher- 
ever possible, and to facilitate this the effort of this phase 
of the Anniversary Appeal is being co-ordinated with synod- 
ical programs toward the same end. This serves the com- 
mon end of the undertaking both within synods and in the 
Anniversary Appeal,—the stimulation of a sustained and 
constantly increasing interest in personal evangelism on the 
part of the entire membership of the Church. 

The manual on personal evangelism prepared for the An- 
niversary Appeal, “The Multiplication of Usable Person- 
alities,’ now in the process of distribution to all pastors, 
was prepared with this end in view. It is a textbook that 
instead of dealing with a specific effort within the Church 
at a particular time, is aimed at building up an everyday 
Christian-mindedness to sustain all efforts of the Church in 
proclaiming the Kingdom. 

The authorization of the Columbus convention included 
authorization to inform the general membership of the 
Church as fully as possible upon all matters pertinent to the 
need calling for the special effort. 

Informing the membership of the Church has been pro- 
vided for through literature for general distribution, and 
through a specially prepared motion picture sound film. 
Literature will be available in quantities sufficient for com- 
plete distribution through each congregation. 


Moving Picture Available 


The sound film, “The Thunder of the Sea,” presenting pic- 
torially the situation calling for more intensive efforts for 
evangelization, and the resources available for that achieve- 
ment, will be shown in each locality of the Church’s con- 
stituency. Projectors, sound apparatus, screens and other 
equipment, and technicians will accompany the film, several 
copies of which will be available. 

The locality in which the film is shown will be asked only 
to provide for the occasion volunteer assistance for the non- 
technical details of the exhibition,—electric current,—and 
an audience. 

Were the film to be shown at the same hour throughout 
the Church, 2,500 copies would be needed, with an equal 
number of projectors, equipped for sound reproduction. This, 
clearly enough, is out of the question. In order to provide 
for the maximum of exhibitions as economically as possible, 
the area of the Church will be served by districts, each dis- 
trict composed of one or more synods, with a definite 
schedule of dates for localities. 

Since the film is a highly significant feature of the educa- 
tional effort of the Anniversary Appeal, in order to relate 
its efforts to other features, the presentation of the Appeal 
is being timed in accordance with the availability of the film, 
and with the conditions best suited for an indispensable 
inspirational element,—the district rallies. 
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Basically, the purpose of the district rally is to contribute 
by preaching what education by itself can hardly be ex- 
pected to accomplish. An individual is sometimes informed 
without possessing a conviction from which he acts upon his 
information. Here is a need supplied through preaching,— 
the preaching of the Word, and not mere arguments. 

District rallies, into which will be gathered as many as 
possible of the members of continguous parishes, and at 
which preaching missions will be conducted, have been 
planned to supply that need, in part. The district rallies are 
not planned as ends in themselves, however. They are ex- 
pected to achieve an emphasis to be furthered by sermons 
by each pastor, upon the theme of the responsibility of 
Christians for the welfare of the entire population, in 
thought, feeling and action. 


What is Needed 


Within the United Lutheran Church a problem of physical 
equipment exists, once the elements of the situation facing 
the Church in its home mission responsibilities are clearly 
understood. 

The problem is related, first of all, to the financing of 
building programs for mission congregations. It is the most 
pressing element of the physical aspects of the situation, and 
calls for immediate action. The day was when it was pos- 
sible to borrow money for building home mission churches, 
in the regular channels of commercial credit. But as the 
economic structure of North America has developed, credit 
has been restricted more and more to specialized channels 
for specialized undertakings. 

The only adequate answer to the problem is to establish 
an enlarged loan fund within the Church from which mission 
congregations can borrow for the entire financing necessary 
to build churches. Such a fund, to be adequate for the sit- 
uation now faced by the United Lutheran Church, should 
total at least $2,740,000. 

Of that amount, $1,200,000 is needed for loans to the 
eighty-five mission congregations now worshiping in store- 
rooms, lodge halls and other similarly poorly adapted loca- 
tions, and which must either start building, or be abandoned 
as part of the missionary enterprise of the Church. 

An additional $820,000 is needed for refinancing the mort- 
gages of missions which built out of the last fragments of 
credit available for such a purpose in recent years, borrow- 
ing on extremely burdensome terms. 

The remaining $720,000 will be needed as loans to home 
mission congregations organized during the next five years, 
forecasting home mission growth during that period in ac- 
cordance with past experience. 

The $2,740,000 will constitute a revolving fund, to be 
loaned to future missions, generation after generation. This 
much is necessary if the work is to proceed unhampered. 

Six other items make up the secondary list of needs for 
the equipment of the home mission enterprise, if the Church 
can provide the funds. 


In Aid of Rural Churches 


Rural churches need loans for rehabilitation in an aggre- 
gate of $200,000, and downtown churches in metropolitan 
centers need loans amounting to $100,000 to re-equip for 
types of work made necessary by changes in population in 
their localities. 

Mission churches located near colleges and universities 
need loans of $70,000 to equip for the specialized type of 
work necessary for ministering to students; Saskatoon Sem- 
inary needs $100,000 for enlarging its equipment for sup- 
plying more missionary pastors for the field of the Canadian 
northwest; and in the southern mountain mission field Kon- 
narock School for Girls and Iron Mountain School for Boys 
need more dormitory and educational equipment, and the 
field work there needs more chapels in some of the moun- 
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tainous districts,—all of which calls for an investment of 
$40,000. 

The work among negroes, if it is to be undertaken on a 
scale comparable with a minimum of the opportunities pre- 
sented, will need $100,000. 
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The final section of needs contains one item,—the mission 
work among Orientals and Mexican immigrants, among 
migrant laborers and people who have taken to life in the 
trailer camps. For this item, $100,000 is needed for physical 
equipment. 


THE CHURCH'S HANDMAID 


American Bible Society Reports Year’s Services Rendered Protestant Groups 
By Proressor HERBERT C. ALLEMAN 


THE ANNUAL MEETING of the Advisory Council of the Amer- 
ican Bible Society at the Bible House, Fifty-seventh Street 
and Park Avenue, New York City, December 1, brought to- 
gether thirty-three representatives from as many church 
groups, among whom were the following Lutherans: Dr. 
P. O. Bersell of the Augustana Synod, Dr. Walter E. Schuette 
of the American Lutheran Church, Dr. Martin Anderson of 
the Norwegian Synod, Dr. Adolph F. Meyer of the Missouri 
Synod (unofficial), and Dr. Ellis B. Burgess, substituting 
for the writer on the appointment of President Knubel. 
Dr. P. O. Bersell presided at this meeting. 

In the devotional period an inspiring address was given 
by Dr. L. J. Shafer, secretary of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the Reformed Church in America. The churches 
of America probably do not realize that if the American 
Bible Society were to be dissolved, it would be necessary 
for them to further the organization of another to take its 
place. It is the handmaid of the churches in their mission- 
ary work. How this is so becomes evident from the reports 
of the secretaries. Every few months the Bible, or some 
portion of it, is published in a new tongue. Within the year 
1938 it is expected that the thousand mark in the number 
of languages and dialects will be reached. This work is done 
at the expense of the Society and is its contribution to the 
missionary work of the Church. For example, in the Philip- 
pines the Bible cause has been enriched by the completion 
of the translation of the Samareno Old Testament, making 
eight important dialects of the islands provided with the 
entire Bible. After more than ten years’ work the New 
Testament for the Mam Indians in Guatemala has been 
completed. A new Turkish Bible has been published. St. 
Matthew’s Gospel in Circassian has been completed. Trans- 
lations and revisions, in which “the grubbing for words” 
still goes on, include the Quiche New Testament for Guate- 
mala, the Kinara and Quechua dialects of the Andes region, 
and many others. (Our own Dr. Brennecke is a member 
of the Board’s committee on versions.) 

The Society’s work of distribution has increased during 
the past year by a half million copies, though its budget was 
necessarily reduced. During 1936 there were distributed 
289,770 Bibles, 401,240 Testaments and 7,092,008 portions, a 
total of 7,783,018 volumes, in the United States 3,110,763, 
abroad 4,672,305. Since 1816, the year of the organization 
of the Society, 276,371,654 portions have been distributed. 

The Japanese invasion of China has been a heavy blow 
to the great work of the Society in China. General Chiang 
Kai-Shek’s request for his Bible, at the time of his dramatic 
kidnapping at the end of 1936 when all books and writing 
materials were taken away from him, is typical of what the 
Bible was fast coming to mean to the Chinese. Before the 
bombardment of Shanghai one of the largest congregations 
anywhere in China met each Sunday morning in the Grand 
Theatre in Shanghai under the auspices of the United States 
Marine Corps. Two thousand persons, the majority of them 
Chinese, assembled for a service conducted by the American 
Marine chaplain. Nearby, the great Bible House of the 
Society in the Missions Building, stood with its outstretched 


arm of help—2,117,083 were distributed in 1936—77,164,618 
since 1876. Is the crippling of such work by military inva- 
sion to be supinely accepted as a necessary element of 
Japanese national defense? 

The work of the American Bible Society is dependent upon 
the support of the churches; one-fourth of its income is 
received from them. The following figures on Lutheran 
support for the last five years will be interesting. 


American Lutheran... $2 $2 $38 $554 $614 
Augustana Synod........... 1,091 731 1,404 1,251 1,497 
Missouri Synod............: 55 34 91 136 76 
Norwegian Church....... 1,208 1,000 1,031 1,030 1,021 
United Lutheran............ 2,659 2,318 2,353 2,447 2,461 

Totals cum $5,016 $4,085 $4,917 $5,418 $5,669 


Dr. Burgess writes: “The budget for the year 1938, con- 
sidered at a joint meeting of the Board of Managers and the 
Advisory Council in the afternoon, calls for expected re- 
ceipts of $609,610 and expected expenses of $601,275, not 
including the regular sales of the Society. This budget is 
well managed by men devoted to the interests of the Bible 
Society. Your visitor recommends increased, rather than 
decreased, support for this organization.” 

The following resolutions were adopted by the Council: 


1. In view of world-wide economic and social tendencies which 
are essentially opposed not only to Christianity, but to every 
form of religion, we are convinced that never in its history was 
the work of the American Bible Society, among the tribes and 
nations of the earth, more necessary than it is at the present time. 


2. Ministers and members of the churches should be brought 
to realize that the American Bible Society is an efficient aid and 
faithful servant of all boards of national and international mis- 
sions,—which are organized to fulfill the last mandate of the 
risen Christ: “Make disciples of all nations.” 


3. The work of the Society should be brought more and more 
to the attention of men and women in the churches by present- 
ing the cause before students of theological seminaries; before 
the regular assemblies and synods of the churches; as far as 
possible in the church papers; also by ministers in their sermons 
and addresses as occasion arises, as well as in direct statements 
of the actual results accomplished by the agencies of the Society 
throughout the world. 


4. Churches should be urged to observe Bible Sunday with 
special reference to the work of the American Bible Society and 
appropriate literature, as in the past, so in the coming years, 
should be circulated by the officers of the Society in prepara- 
tion for the observance of the day; and men and women and 
children in the churches and schools should be given an oppor- 
tunity to contribute to the support of the work. 


5. The Advisory Council heard with pleasure that the ap- 
parent difficulty in some sections of the country between the 
Society and the Publication Boards is in process of amicable 
settlement. 


6. The Advisory Council was impressed by the encouraging 
address of Dr. Shafer and was thoroughly satisfied with the 
reports of the secretaries on the work of the year 1937 and with 
the splendid leadership of President Manson. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 


Which People Read 


The Hoboes of America Have Just Started (January 2) 
a drive to honor the memory of John Howard Payne, him- 
self a wanderer of parts, for his rich gift to the world in 
“Home, Sweet Home.” They expect to make the drive ef- 
fective at their next annual convention, to be held in 
Altoona, Pa., on April 9. Their announced intention is to 
make up for eighty-five years neglect of the poet-wanderer 
since his death in Tunis in 1852, by the erection of suitable 
monuments and other memorials. Another expressed pur- 
pose was the hope of “turning kids on the road” back to 
their families by some unnamed use or influence of “Home, 
Sweet Home.” As a preventive measure, no doubt, against 
the restlessness of youth, the plan also seeks to enlist the 
school children for co-operation in this home-staying plan, 
as well as for their voluntary contributions to the projected 
memorials. 


Germany Had More of a Christmas This Year (1937) than 
last, according to Otto D. Tolischus, the noted correspondent. 
Santa Claus “received official National Socialist recognition,” 
and at least for this year routed the Neo-Pagans’ solstice 
festivals, which last year dominated the Christian festivities 
and merged them with their own by a surprise coup. This 
year the burning fires of the solstice celebrations have been 
kept separate from the Christmas festivals, in which not 
only the Christmas tree and Santa Claus were present, but 
even the Bethlehem scene was constantly being displayed. 
At the same time inspired articles appeared in many peri- 
odicals, berating the “radicals” who would forcibly transform 
Christmas into a pagan festival, and supplant the ancient 
Christmas carols with heathen songs. There were more 
angels, stars and Christ-child mangers on display than ever 
before. The Church seemed, at least temporarily, to be hav- 
ing a Christmas field day. Nevertheless, the chief attraction 
in the Berlin Christmas market was a shooting gallery 
equipped with machine guns, and one of the most popular 
toys for children was a fire-spitting airplane. 


Arabia’s Crown Prince, the Emir Seif-Al-Islam Ahmad, 
son of Imam Yahya of Yemen, went on the air (January 2) 
for Britain. His broadcast in Arabic was intended to offset 
the unfriendly broadcasts from Bari, Italy, which have been 
deliberately fashioned to embarrass the British government 
in Palestine and the surrounding countries. Officials of the 
adjoining Arabian kingdoms of Saudi Arabia and Iraq are 
also scheduled to take part in what the British government 
calls its “psychological rearmament” against the vicious 
propaganda of Italy and other unfriendly nations. The same 
service is soon to be extended to Latin America, to meet 
the same kind of propaganda with broadcasts in Spanish and 
Portuguese. This project follows hard upon the recent grave 
rebuke administered by England’s Foreign Minister, Anthony 
Eden, to Mussolini, who has lately been designated as “the 
leading poison-pen writer of Europe.” The broadcasts are 
intended to present “straightforward accounts of news avail- 
able to the British people” for the benefit of other nations 
whose news sources are heavily censored. 


Whatever the Causes of America’s Economic Recession, 
a pertinent, if partial, cause has just been reported (De- 
cember 31, 1937) by the United States Department of Labor. 
During the first eleven months of 1937 there were more 
than twice as many strikes as in the twelve months of 1936. 
In the period noted of 1937 there were 4,394 strikes, involv- 
ing 1,869,812 workers, who lost 27,825,112 days of work; in 
all of 1936 there were 2,172 strikes, involving 783,648 work- 
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ers, who lost 13,901,956 days of work. No attempt was made 
to give the cost in dollars and cents; but it is not hard to 
understand that when the wages ceased, the food and other 
things the money would have bought were not so much in 
demand. That, of course, carried the process of unemploy- 
ment by successive steps far beyond the numbers of the 
strikers. More recently there has been a pronounced move- 
ment toward the right to work, which was to be expected, 
seeing that many of the strikers had not wanted to strike 
in the first place. 


The Respect of English Royalty for Law and human rights 
sets a heartening example to the whole world. Recently 
George VI of England decided that royalty has no special 
parking privileges, an act which is the more significant be- 
cause it deals with an apparently trivial thing. The question 
was raised when the obsequious police arbitrarily revoked 
the stand-rights of taxi-drivers in front of a smart West End 
night club in London, because the Duchess of Kent had 
parked her car outside on the stand line. The cabbies 
promptly struck, and stalled traffic by driving slowly around 
the blocks involved. When the matter was carried to the 
king, he as promptly told his brother that his family would 
have to take their chances with others on a place to park, 
unless they were on an official mission. Of course, this hap- 
pened in a land of representative government in which in- 
dividual rights are still respected. 


The Coptic Church Authorities Are Up in Arms against 
the encroachments upon its rights by Mussolini. The occa- 
sion of their protest is the appointment of 75-year-old 
Bishop Abuna Abraham, the last of the five Ethiopian bish- 
ops appointed by the Coptic Patriarch at Cairo in 1929, as 
the head of an independent Coptic Church in Ethiopia. The 
protest itself is based upon the written promise of the 
Ethiopian bishops that they would always acknowledge the 
overlordship of the Patriarch of the Coptic Church of Egypt. 
The appointment by Italy of Abuna Abraham is a contra- 
vention of that right, and his acceptance of the appointment 
is an act of disloyalty. The Megliss Milli, or Coptic Council of 
the Egyptian Patriarchate, has made a solemn protest to the 
Egyptian government, which in turn has expressed its dis- 
pleasure to the Italian government. The incident hinges 
upon the anxiety of Mussolini to have the Italian domina- 
tion of Ethiopia regularized by the Ethiopian Church for 
its effect upon the natives, since the Patriarchate of Egypt, 
following the attitude of the Egyptian government, refused 
to do this. Thus the status of the Church and consideration 
of secular policy become involved and confused, and in the 
end neither is well served. 


The Soviet Republic Early Stood for prohibition, but in 
the lawless state produced everywhere by the World War, 
the effort failed, as it did in our own country. Vodka and 
other intoxicating drinks were then legalized under rather 
free conditions, with the expectation that the evils would 
cure themselves. (That is the naive story we heard here, 
too.) The result was disappointing, with the usual conse- 
quence, as in our own pre-prohibition experience and prac- 
tice, of steadily increasing restrictions. Recent orders in 
Moscow and Leningrad have materially reduced the num- 
ber of saloons, to the worst of which—a serious disservice to 
our own land—the name, “Amerikanka,” is commonly at- 
tached with the idea that the name would add to their popu- 
larity. Nevertheless the restrictions already show signs of 
failure. The better class Russian women are credited with 
complaining because of the absence of places where tea and 
other non-intoxicating beverages might be obtained with- 
out the constant intrusion of liquor. Since liquor so per- 
sistently displays this tendency to lawlessness, what reason 
can be offered why it should not be outlawed? . 
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NOTES ON THE COLLECT 


By Paul Zeller Strodach 
The Third Sunday after the Epiphany 


ALMIGHTY and Everlasting God, mercifully look upon our in- 
firmities, and in all our dangers and necessities stretch forth the 
vight hand of Thy Majesty to help and defend us;.... 

Tas Lirrte Prayer certainly is not very long, but its 
original was even shorter. Reference has been made before 
to the directness of these prayers: possibly something in- 
cluded in that has been missed,—the purposefulness of that 
directness: one might say, its background. This in itself is 
an eloquent commentary on the faith of the pray-ers. They 
have taken God at His word. They are bringing just what 
they need to Him,—in the shortest way, in the simplest and 
clearest words. That is real prayer! 

Now, let us look at the original of this Collect. Almighty 
Everlasting God, consider graciously our infirmity, and also 
stretch forth the right hand of Thy Majesty for our protec- 
tion; through the Lord. Perhaps something has been gained 
by the addition and changing of a few words; perhaps not. 
If gain, it is that of wider application, and a more flowing 
English: but the original is a “powerful” and pointed peti- 
tion! It is a complete confession of helplessness because of 
weakness: it is a complete confession of faith in the power 
of God to help in every necessity. 

The Almighty God certainly does look upon our infirm- 
ities; but what this prayer really prays is, that He may con- 
sider them. “He knoweth our frame” .. and “our works”! 
But He Who sent His Son into the world for us Who “him- 
self took our infirmities” and “ever liveth to make interces- 
sion for us,” He is supplicated to let His mercy lighten upon 
us: the mercy that gave and revealed That Gift; the mercy 
that flows out in grace and help because of Our Lord’s in- 
tercession. 

But these infirmities must be regarded as twofold: phys- 
ical, such as due to bodily afflictions and temporal chasten- 
ings; and spiritual, not sins, for God cannot look upon such! 
—hbut the weaknesses which are the result of sin and sins, 
and lay open to temptation. Think for example of weak 
faith, cold love, lack of zeal, absence of charity and with- 
holding of brotherliness. The commentary of all this is 
easily found in Today’s Epistle (Rom. 12: 16-21). 

It is not wrong to say, that because of just these infirm- 
ities, our dangers and necessities crowd upon us. But it is 
better to know that because of these we have been given a 
Saviour, the possessiveness of faith, the access of prayer, 
the certainty of the right hand of God .. where Our Lord is 
(Heb. 1: 3)! Knowing, acknowledging, and praying over our 
weaknesses, if we find the humility of victorious faith, may 
find us “glorying in my infirmities that the power of God 
may rest upon me”! .. Right Hand! . . strength, grace, en- 
durance .. joy! . . “when I am weak, them am I strong.” 

A Little Prayer such as this is not a “first time prayer”: 
it is the kind of a prayer that is born of experience. Faith, 
trust, walking with God,—call it what you will,—has tasted 
and seen and found that God is good, a very present help 
in trouble, and pitieth as a Father. But it nonetheless con- 
tinues to plead, for one of the dangers is an infirmity that 
separates; and one of the necessities is that we be saved 
from making shipwreck of our faith: that we see and know 
our dangers; that we acknowledge our necessities; and that 
we plead that in the one we may be protected and helped, 
and in the other we may be given grace to carry on and in 
His mercy overcome. . . “Be strong in the grace that is in 
Christ Jesus.” 

And He Whose Hand reached out to touch and heal the 
leper, Whose Word healed the palsied one—is His Hand 
shortened today, His Word of none effect? 

“The Right Hand of the Lord doeth valiantly—the Right 
Hand of the Lord is Exalted.” 

“His Word endureth for ever.” Amen! 
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CHARACTER CALLED FOR 


President Knubel Prescribes Qualifications for 
Public Office 


[On December 17 in Philadelphia a testimonial dinner was served by 
friends of Dr. Luther D. Harr,: ex-Secretary of Banking and Treasurer- 
elect for the city of Philadelphia. Secretary of Agriculture Wallace and 
men notable in the political administration and financial affairs of the 
nation and state made addresses. Following them Dr. Knubel, president 
of the United Lutheran Church, spoke brietly, as recorded below, about 
the qualifications for public office and of the part the Church has in the 
equipment of the citizen with character. Dr. Harr is a member of the 
Lutheran Church of the Holy Communion, Philadelphia. Ep.] 

IT IS HIGHLY FITTING on an occasion like this that we honor 
all those men who are in public service. Generally we are 
in haste either to praise them unduly or to criticize them 
harshly. Our first duty is to honor the men who accept 
weighty responsibilities for us all, and even with the 
churches to pray for them; it is no small task to govern 
people such as all of us are. 

Today this is supremely true. I was of necessity talking 
the other day with the honored ambassador of one of the 
so-called smaller nations of Europe. In the course of our 
conversation he enlightened and thrilled me with his new 
emphasis upon the fundamental changes which are taking 
place and will inevitably take place more fully in the whole 
theory of the state and in practical government. 

In a time like this it must therefore be our supreme con- 
cern that worthy men occupy high public positions. They 
must be men of wisdom, able to form sure judgments daily. 
They must be men of experience—not merely their own 
experience but the experience of all the past. Secretary 
Wallace, for instance, wrote his book, “Statesmanship and 
Religion,” on the basis of the experience of prophets and 
reformers through the centuries. They must as a conse- 
quence be men of learning, with minds as encyclopedic as 
is possible today. All of this, however, is not sufficient and 
may even be dangerous unless they are also men of char- 
acter. I use that word character in its fullest sense. It means 
a man with earnest conviction of God—His reality, power, 
love, and presence. It means a man who is sure of the 
tyranny of the right and its ultimate triumph. It means a 
man who understands the other man’s right the world over 
and whose heart answers instinctively to human misery 
anywhere. It means a man who knows his own respon- 
sibility, that some day he will be judged by scales that bal- 
ance his acts with exactness. That is character, and without 
it a statesman will inevitably do things that strike dan- 
gerously at the foundation of the state. 

Here then is the point of my message tonight. This is 
always the first task of the Church; to make character, to 
change men’s hearts. Without changed hearts no permanent 
social, economic, or political advance is possible. This is the 
Church’s first service to the state, and unless the Church 
gives herself pre-eminently to that service she betrays her 
God and all mankind. 

Here also is the application of my message. Since he hap- 
pens to be a member of my own Church we are happy to 
present Dr. Luther Harr to the city of Philadelphia and to 
the nation as Exhibit No. 1 of what the Church can do in 
the service of the state. Even more—we are happy to pre- 
sent Dr. Harr as Exhibit No. 1 of what God can do with a 


man. 


Ipa M. TarseExt, biographer, recently celebrated her eight- 
ieth birthday. Her comment on the Bible deserves quoting: 
“At eighty I suppose it is natural that one should cling to old 
things. Yet even when I was young there was one old thing 
to which I clung and to which I still cling. At the risk of 
being called old-fashioned, I proudly confess that I still 
believe in my Bible. If in the past more people had accepted 
its spirit, we should not have had the bad old days; if more 
people will believe in it, we shall have good new ones.” 


CONGREGATION OF BLIND 


Sightless Japanese Pastor Has Gathered Group to 
Whom He Ministers 


By Dr. E. T. Horn, Tokyo 


[Reading the following, one not only is inspired by the courage of a 
man handicapped by blindness, but more by the power of the Spirit that 
worketh in him and through him unto the building of a ‘Lutheran 
Church for the Blind” in Tokyo.] 


ProBaBLy our Lutheran friends have for many years been 
familiar with the name of the Rev. R. Ishimatsu, pastor of 
the First Lutheran Church in Kumamoto. Pastor Ishimatsu, 
totally blind since boyhood, had the faith and perseverance 
to go through our Theological Seminary and enter the min- 
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istry; he graduated from the seminary in 1918 and has 
served successfully ever since, almost without interruption, 
in our church at Kumamoto. Pastor Ishimatsu, although 
himself blind, has always ministered to people with their 
sight. It is not about him that I wish to write, but about a 
blind disciple of his who has dedicated his life to the service 
of the blind. At the outset, I must beg the reader to pardon 
frequent personal references. It has been my providential 
privilege to be connected with this man and his work for 
several years, and hence I cannot tell his story without my- 
self appearing incidentally in the course of the narration. 


Early Training 

Yoshitada Murakami was born in Kumamoto in June 
1904. As a little boy he was sent first to an ordinary pri- 
mary school, but was shortly transferred to the primary 
school for the blind. Thence he went to a middle school for 
the blind, where he was taught massage, which has long 
been the specialty, if not the monopoly, of the blind in 
Japan. Being unsatisfied, however, with only a practical 
education, and longing for preparation for wider usefulness, 
he entered an English school in 1923, from which he grad- 
uated in 1925. The year before graduation, at the age of 
twenty, he received haptism at the hands of his friend and 
preceptor, the Rev. R. Ishimatsu. His determination to give 
his life to Christian service dates from the time of his bap- 
tism. Upon graduating from the English school in Kuma- 
moto, he came to Tokyo, where he joined the “Tokyo Faith 
Society for the Blind,” an organization with various activ- 
ities, both intellectual and practical. It was here that he 
learned the art of printing Braille, and for several years 
he worked at preparing plates for publishing the society’s 
monthly magazine, the only Christian periodical for the blind 
in Japanese Braille. Working thus in the day, he attended 
school at night, studying English and literature, and utilizing 
every opportunity to improve himself. In 1928 he was put 
in charge of the children’s department of the society. He 
also studied further the art of massage and electric therapy, 
and received a diploma entitling him to practice. 

It was at this time that my connection with Mr. Murakami 
began. Hitherto I had known nothing at all: about him. 
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However, through one of the seminary students who, as I 
discovered later, had been dividing his slender allowance 
with him, Mr. Murakami made an appointment to call on 
me. He came one cold winter night. It was blustery and 
rainy. We talked for several hours. He told me how he had 
decided to consecrate his life to Christian service for the 
blind; that he was working as a printer and publisher of a 
magazine for the blind; that he often wrote articles for the 
magazine; that the paper, though Christian in tone, was 
undenominational and so general that he could not feel sat- 
isfied with it; that he hoped to be able to write and publish 
positive Christian literature, strongly evangelical in tone: 
that he sorely felt the need of more study if he were ever 
to undertake the kind of work he had in view; and that he 
wanted to know whether the seminary would admit him as 
a student. I encouraged him in the worthy ambition and 
told him I would help him as far as I was able. 

When he took leave, at about eleven o’clock, and I opened 
the door to bid him good-night, I shuddered to think of him 
trudging alone and sightless through these dark country 
lanes in the rain and cold. I suggested getting out the car 
and driving him home. At first he declined, but finally 
yielded to my insistence, and so I drove him back to his 
lodgings at the Hikari-no-Ie (“House of Light”) belonging 
to the Faith Society. It was cold and the way was long. 
The road was muddy, and, as we got farther into the coun- 
try, full of deep ruts, I asked him how he would have got 
back by himself. He laughed and said that was nothing: he 
would have walked to Asagaya (a mile away), and taken 
the fast electric train to Ogikubo. From there he would 
have walked again, fully two miles, I should think, over 
rough and lonesome country roads, to his room. He never 
carried a stick; said a stick made one timorous, and blind 
people could not afford to let fear get hold of them. From 
that first acquaintance I felt sure that Mr. Murakami de- 
served every bit of help that we could give him. 


Like Robert Raikes 


After this he often came to see me and talk over his work 
and plans. I found out that he was conducting a Sunday 
school for poor children in the slums of Nippori, a distant 
section of Tokyo; that he was also doing Christian work 
among children and adults in the Oxford House in Mejiro; 
and that he had a Bible class for young men in Ogikubo, a 
suburb midway between his quarters and our seminary. 
Though himself penniless, he conducted this work almost 
entirely without financial assistance from others, making a 
bare living, practicing massage on weekdays and devoting 
Sundays to Christian teaching. The Oxford House, which 
I have mentioned, is a house maintained by Mr. Yoshimoto, 
a cloth merchant in London, as a kind of club and meeting 
place for the blind, especially for Christians. 

Impressed with Mr. Murakami’s zeal and self-sacrifice, 
several of us united in an informal group to aid him with 
contributions of money each month, enabling him to engage 
a reader and to continue his studies. In the spring of 1932, 
Mr. Murakami actually underwent the examinations for en- 
trance into the seminary, but, unfortunately, was not able 
to qualify. The faculty were, I think, quite as disappointed 
as he was. So we passed a resolution granting him the 
privilege of attending any classes that he might wish to, 
attend, as listener. With characteristic determination, he set 
about systematically attending all classes for which he had 


-time. He has kept up regular attendance ever since. By 


March 1938 he will have gone through practically the entire 
theological course, with the exception of a few subjects, 
mainly linguistic. During these five years he has been un- 
der the necessity of working at massage so far as he was 
able to find patients. If any man ever walked by faith and 
not by sight, it was Mr. Murakami. He suffered great priva- 
tions. I discovered one winter that he was eating only two 
(Continued on page 11) 
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MISSION EXPERIENCES 


Miss Jessie Thomas, Missionary on Furlough From India, Tells of 
Telugu Christians Who Are Her Friends 


Many years ago when there was a famine in India, three 
of our missionaries adopted two orphan sisters and a brother. 
The Rev. Mr. Kinsinger, who was known as the praying 
missionary, said he would be responsible for the boy. Mr. 
Kinsinger was called higher years ago but the boy he be- 
friended is now pastor of one of the largest self-supporting 
congregations that we have. Miss Jessie Brewer took Emma 
to support and after she was educated and married, she died. 
The second girl, Ida, was cared for by Miss Fahs, and in this 
case both the missionary and the girl are living. 

Ida was educated by Miss Fahs and then she was taught 
to be a compounder at the Kugler Hospital. Later she mar- 
ried and had one son, who is now attending high school in 
Guntur. After her husband’s death, Ida returned to the 
Kugler Hospital and is the compounder at the dispensary 
in the morning, and in the afternoon she goes from bedside 
to bedside telling the patients about Jesus and His love. 

Ida, who is from the outcaste class of people, was one of 
the visitors who came to see me before I left. She told me 
that for many years she told people of Jesus and His power 
to change people but it was only within the last few years 
that she felt that she had a real experience of Him. 

She said that as she was studying the book of Revelation, 
she found that she had never allowed Him to come in and 
take complete possession of her heart. 

Ida said that while she had been teaching the truths of 
the Bible she had never died to sin, self and the world and 
arisen in newness of life as Paul tells us in Rom. 6 that we 
ought to do. 

She had often felt lonely before and thought that her trials 
were more than she could bear, but now she had learned 
what Christ meant in Matt. 11: 28, 29 when He said: “Come 
unto me all ye that labor and are heavy laden and I will 
give you rest. Take my yoke upon you and learn of me.” 
She said that by taking His yoke she had found that Christ 
was carrying much more than half and that the great burden 
she had been carrying before had rolled away. 

St. John tells us in his first epistle that if we confess our 
sin, He is faithful and just to forgive us our sins and to 
cleanse us from all unrighteousness. Ida had only confessed 
her sin in a general way before, but this time she opened 
the door of her heart and asked Christ to come in and clean 
up her heart. 

You remember that picture by Holman Hunt, “Jesus the 
Light of the World.” It portrays Christ standing with a lan- 
tern in His hand, rapping at the door of the heart. Someone 
pointed out to Mr. Hunt that there was no lock on the door 
and he explained that this door had the lock on the inside 
and could only be opened by the person on the inside. 

Ida said that she had known she was saved but she also 
knew that she lacked power in her life. She was often 
out of touch with her Lord, she 
was not abiding in Him. Then her 
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had surrendered everything to Him, He was changing other 
lives through her witnessing. She explained it to me thus: 
“God requires pure, clean instruments for His work. As long 
as I was not living in newness of life, was not getting victory 
over sin, the results were few. However, since I have sur- 
rendered my sins and my all to Him, He is using me to help 
others. Glory to His name!” 
* * * * * 

I wonder how many of you know what a jutka is? Itisa 
two-wheeled, springless Indian cart that is drawn by a small 
horse. The passengers sit on the floor of the cart and there 
is a rounded covering on top which protects them from the 
sun. 

In connection with our work at the Bible Training School, 
Guntur, we have a jutka which we send out four times a 
week to villages near Guntur. Two Bible women go in this 
jutka and they take the Gospel message to hundreds of 
women in the little Indian homes. 

We often wonder just what the result of this work is, but 
we keep on sowing the seed, and sometimes God lets us see 
some seed that has fallen on good soil and has sprung up 
and is bearing fruit, 30, 60, aye even 100 fold. 

The last week I was in India, when I was “at home” to 
many people, I found two fine-looking Indian women sitting 
on the wide front veranda. As a rule, strangers require 
some time before they come to the point when they come 
to call on us, but the one woman came to the point imme- 
diately. She said: “Your Bible women have been coming 
to Uppalapad, my village, for years and teaching me about 
Christ. I have listened to this story for eleven years. I know 
all about the birth, the life, the death and the resurrection 
of Jesus I believe that He came to take away sins. Your 
teachers told me that they had died to sin and I believed 
them, but .. .” The Indian people are very fond of that 
little word, but. They will be talking very smoothly and 
all at once they will say, but. The woman was convinced 
that Jesus could cleanse from all sin but she was living in 
adultery and she did not want to give it up. Then another 
worker in God’s Vineyard came and witnessed to the man 
who was involved. He, too, became convinced that it was 
wrong for him to continue to live as he had been living and 
that he must return to live with his own wife. The woman 
and man talked about this, were convinced that they must 
give up their lives of sin and they were both asking for 
baptism. 

To me it seemed like a lotus flower. You know the beau- 
tiful white lotus appears from a bed of mud and here was 
a soul that had been living in gross sin which had been 
washed by the blood of Christ and was now asking for bap- 
tism that she might show to men that she had renounced 
her life of sin, had washed her robes in the blood of the 
Lamb and was now joining the white-robed throng. 

I cannot tell you the joy that I felt when I heard of this 
victory which Christ had won. We send our Bible women 
out to many villages and we trust that some of the seed is 
falling on good ground but to 
have this evidence just as I was 


eyes were opened by that study 
in Revelation. She had been 
ashamed of her secret life and had 
not wanted Christ to come in with 
His lantern and expose it. 

Christ won the victory. She 
opened the door and invited Him 
in, she concealed nothing from 
His eyes, and behold she was a 
new creature. She had new 
strength, new thoughts, new mo- 
tives, new desires. 

She told me that hitherto there 


had been very few apparent re- a a“ 


leaving for home was indeed a 
pledge, a confirmation, that seed 
was dying and springing up and 
showing new life even as Jesus 
said it must. 

These are but a few of the 
women who came to say good-by 
to me on the eve of my departure 
for America, but thousands of 
women in India are daily thank- 
ing God that through you, the 
members of the United Lutheran 
Church in America, they have 
learned to know Christ, the Light 


sults of her labors but now she 


A JUTKA 


of the world. 
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The Riches of the Holy Sacrament 


A Meditation by Dr. John C. Mattes, Scranton, Pa. 


Unto me, who am less than the least 
of all saints, is this grace given, that I 
should preach among the Gentiles the 
unsearchable riches of Christ. Eph. 
3: 8. 

To whom God would make known 
what is the riches of the glory of this 
mystery among the Gentiles; which is 
Christ in you, the hope of glory. 
Colmer 

Despisest thow the riches of his 
goodness and forbearance and long- 
suffering; not knowing that the good- 
ness of God leadeth thee to repent- 
ance? Romans 2: 4. 

WE ARE ALL FAMILIAR with the many 
warnings against riches that have 
been written down in the New Testa- 
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made rich.” By the very form of that 
statement it is made clear that there 
is to be a real impartation to us of this 
riches. We are to possess it. It shall 
actually become ours. Nowhere in the 
New Testament have God’s gifts, 
which are given us in Christ, been 
spoken of as mere promises that are 
to be realized at some future time, or 
as mere symbols of something future 
that we might expect in a higher state 
of existence or might gain by some 
kind of spiritual exertion, but they 
are present realities. They are gifts 
that are actually and really given us. 
All the history of redemption is one 
great and indubitable reality, and so 
likewise is it impartation. The spir- 


ment. We are told not to set our 
hearts on things that are temporal, 
because where man’s treasure is there will his heart be 
also; that we are to beware of covetousness; that those 
who would be rich fall into temptation and a snare and into 
many foolish and hurtful lusts. We are told of the dire fate 
of the rich fool and of the folly of the rich young ruler who 
could not surrender his earthly riches. But we also hear 
great hymns in praise of riches, riches we are to seek 
earnestly, the riches of divine grace. We are even told that 
the purpose of Christ’s becoming poor was that through His 
poverty we might become rich, while here St. Paul thanks 
God that grace was given him that he might preach among 
the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of God. The great 
riches of God’s grace was his theme and shall be ours. 


I. God’s Lasting Riches 


The blight that rests on all creation, on all earthly posses- 
sions, even the very highest, noblest and best, is that of 
transitoriness. Nothing lasts. The rich man passes away 
like the flower that withereth and leaves his riches behind 
him. The wise man may accumulate a wealth of wisdom, 
but that does not enable him to escape the final return to 
the dust. The treasure of love, which can be the purest 
riches of the earth, when it overcomes selfishness by sac- 
rifice, and which seems even to transcend death, neverthe- 
less is unable to last in its earthly activity and temporal 
beauty beyond the appointed time of him who loves and 
those to whom his love goes forth. Mortality has robbed 
all earthly riches, even that which is most precious in itself, 
of permanent value because it cannot last. Even the loveliest 
human treasure is not a lasting treasure. Only God is 
eternal and only what He gives and upholds is lasting. No 
treasure of earth has any meaning apart from the life that 
God has given and then only for the time that He allots 
that life. The most glorious hopes we can cherish and the 
only permanent treasure we can hope to possess depend 
alike on God’s gift and on our acceptance of what He offers 
to bestow. And so we are forced at last to realize the fact 
that our lasting riches depends on our spiritual state, while, 
in turn, that state depends on what is given us in Christ. 
It is Christ in us that constitutes that hope of glory which 
St. Paul says God would make known among the Gentiles. 


II. Imparted by Christ 
“The unsearchable riches of Christ” was not some treasure 
that He gained for Himself. It was something that He had 
gained for others that “through his poverty we might be 
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itual grace bestowed on us, through 
which we are able to receive the true 
and lasting riches, is also an actual, objective reality. The 
word of absolution is not a mere vague, pious wish, or the 
statement of a fact that has taken place in some other way, 
but it is the actual transmission of God’s pardon, “as of God 
Himself.” The preaching of the Gospel is not a mere moral 
exhortation or an appeal to our better nature, but it is a 
real impartation of God’s grace that is able to make us wise 
to eternal life and that is the power. of God unto salvation 
to every soul that believeth. 

This reality of the impartation of God’s grace becomes 
most intense and vivid and personal in the Holy Sacrament. 
Here the earthly ministrant passes more and more into the 
background and the divine Giver becomes the great factor 
as He, the author of every good and perfect gift, through 
earthly, tangible vehicles becomes both the Giver and the 
Gift. Man speaks and man handles the outward elements, 
but it is God Who acts and Who bestows. So God once, in 
Holy Baptism, gave us the inception of spiritual life. He 
there established a real covenant, infinitely surer than any 
that could be written on earthly parchment,—a covenant 
that carries eternal blessedness with it, that confers the 
real eternal riches of God upon us and which we may enjoy 
forever, if we do not lose it, waste it, or cast it aside. 

There lies the danger, in the pitiful folly of human weak- 
ness and sin that is forever endangering and despising what 
God has given. But even here God has provided a real 
protection against our weakness and the danger of losing 
His grace. The divine Word as we hear its message preached, 
as we meditate on its statements, and even when we carry 
back to God its promises in prayer, is an unfailing source 
of strength and protection, of grace and life, as the Spirit 
of God actually supports and guides us, and imparts new 
grace and life to us each day through these means by which 
He has chosen to approach us. 

All we have mentioned is a great reality but it has its 
culmination on our Mountain of Transfiguration when we 
partake of the Blessed Sacrament of the Altar, where the 
very Christ communicates Himself and all the riches of 
His Atonement to us, where He deals with us as single 
souls, but in doing so binds us together with all other souls 
redeemed by Him. Here the heavenly riches becomes a 
more vivid reality than anywhere else as we become actual 
partakers of Christ’s Body and Blood: when the Body 
actually broken on the Cross is just as actually given us, 
and when the Blood that really flowed from the five wounds 
is really bestowed on us for our cleansing from sin. Here, 
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by Christ’s appointment, we enjoy, in a most special sense, 
the riches of Christ; Christ in us, the hope of Glory. 

Who, understanding its meaning, would not seek this Gift 
or strive to possess its riches? Yet how we fail in our desire 
to possess that grace yet more and more, to taste that 
heavenly food more frequently, to accumulate that riches 
in still greater measure. Even when we accept the truth 
most fully with our minds our hearts yearn all too little for 
the enjoyment of this reality, so we, who might be very 
rich, continue to be poor. We fail to realize the fact that 
this unsearchable riches of Christ is 


III. Inexhaustible and Not to Be Despised 


“Despisest thou the riches of his goodness and forbearance 
and longsuffering?” The question is addressed not only to 
the Jew and Gentile outside the communion of the church, 
but it comes with still greater force to those within, to those 
who have the opportunity of enjoying its fulness. Why 
should we despise by neglect and disuse that which is so 
precious? Why do we not treasure the Holy Sacrament 
more highly and seek it more frequently? Or how shall we 
come to a better understanding of its value? 

Everything that has real value becomes more precious to 
us by its understanding use, and that is especially true of 
the Holy Sacrament. The more it is used reverently and 
devoutly, the more we realize its infinite riches of grace. 
The new needs of life that are so constantly arising all find 
their remedy in its grace. It is a real panacea for all spir- 
itual ills and, as it heals each new wound, comforts in each 
new sorrow, brings peace after each tribulation and pardon 
for our ever new transgressions, we begin to realize its 
riches more vividly and to desire its treasures more fer- 
vently. Have we sinned; here is the most complete and 
immediate assurance of pardon, for Christ Himself imparts 
it by giving Himself, by establishing a perfect union be- 
tween us and the Sacrifice of Calvary. Are we troubled in 
spirit; here Christ, in Whose presence there is fulness of joy, 
is gloriously present to bring us consolation. Are we weak 
and full of foreboding; here is the glorified Lord Who as- 
sures us of the future as He is the Victor as well as the 
Victim, conjoins His sufferings with our sufferings and dis- 
places our failure with His triumph. Are we forsaken by 
men; here is the Christ Who did not deny the disciple who 
denied Him, nor forgot the agony of His mother and friend 
even in the midst of the infinite agonies of His own soul. 
He is here to give us the peace that passeth all understand- 
ing. The all-inclusive grace of this Sacrament is not limited 
to one phase or another of our Lord’s ministry but it includes 
every human need because Christ comes into the presence 
of every human need in this act, and where He is there can 
be no ill. Used in faith there is no ill of life for which we 
will not find sufficient solace through His blessed Presence. 


Used in faith. Alas. It can be used thoughtlessly and so 
become a vehicle of condemnation. It can be used without 
faith and then the Presence of Christ, Who comes to bless, 
must become a terrible condemnation to those who will not 
recognize Him, even as His Presence, in the days of His 
flesh, brought healing to the sick and redemption to the 
souls in prison, but also became a condemnation to un- 
believing Jews. The very cross of healing was a fiery judg- 
ment on the unbelieving. So use it in faith, yes, and use it! 

For there is a more insidious danger, a more subtile way 
of losing the riches of God. It is by disuse. Neglect of the 
grace that God offers, in whatever form it does come, is the 
death of all religion. It is when the oil in the lamps runs 
low that the danger of darkness and of exclusion from the 
wedding feast becomes the greatest. Not so much by sudden 
transgressions and positive sin do men fall away from God 
and lose the riches He offers as they do by a gradual slip- 
ping away that results from the neglect of the riches of 
His grace. a 
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THE GOLDEN RULE 


By Edward Lee Holman, New Bloomfield, Pa. 


Suove orF! The Rule of Gold is old, 
Possessions count. Truth is out. 

Men fight. They kill. They steal. 

They think their best—their all is gold. 
They hunger. Work far into the night 
For yellow, golden metal. 

They risk their lives, perish in huts, 
Spend lonesome hours—for gold. 
They dig and sweat and die 

For the golden, glittering metal. 

They give their all—their homes 
Their hearts, their souls for it. 

They give their names, their honor, 
They give their self-respect, and all things 
Sacred for more of it—and more. 


And what profit they? What profit it 

To gain the whole wide world 

And forget and lose the best? 

And what is the best if not the rule of Gold? 
Why listen, Brother, It is the Golden Rule. 


’Tis the Golden Rule and not the Rule of Gold 
That leads to that abundant realm of life 
Where men find truth and honor and power 
And the love of God and man and beast— 
That fills the vacancy in the human heart 
And keeps one calm and unafraid. 


Tis the Golden Rule and not the rule of Gold 

That takes the hunger from the human heart, 

And keeps one in tune with the Infinite God, 

And shows the way to the throne of Truth, and Light, 
And guides a man to happiness, love and God. 


CONGREGATION OF BLIND 
(Continued from page 8) 


meals, sometimes only one, per day, in order to economize. 
The group aid referred to above had meanwhile ceased, and 
the only regular flnancial aid he was receiving was ten yen 
per month that Miss Akard was kind enough to give him 
from a little fund left in her hands by Mrs. C. E. Norman. 

During these years, in addition to his study, his daily labor 
for his living and his zealous evangelistic activities, Mr. 
Murakami has rendered no small service to the Christian 
cause for the blind through his literary contributions. By 
the aid of special grants for this purpose, he has with his 
own hands made the plates for and printed in Braille, 
Luther’s Small Catechism, Oliver’s “Handbook for Chris- 
tian Teachers,” and Luther’s “The Freedom of the Christian 
Man.” He is now planning to transcribe and print the 
Lutheran Book of Worship. 

The Lutheran Mission, at its meeting in the spring of 
1937, voted him a special grant of Yen 300 for his work for 
this fiscal year. This sum makes it possible for him to en- 
gage more time from “readers” to help him in his studies, 
as well as giving him increased funds with which to carry 
on his literary activities. From the spring of 1937, Mr. Mura- 
kami’s Sunday services at the Oxford House have been 
recognized as a branch of our Lutheran work under my 
general supervision. Arrangements have been made by 
which members of the blind group are enrolled as mem- 
bers of the Seminary Church for the present. Seven young 
men and women have been baptized, and two confirmed to 
date, as a result of Mr. Murakami’s work. He has a Sunday 
school of about thirty, and an average church attendance 
of about fifteen —Japan Lutheran Bulletin. 
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FROM ROBE TO UNIFORM 


Senator Byrd and Governor Peery of Virginia Recall and Interpret 
the Peter Muhlenberg Incident of 1776 


[In last week’s issue of THe LurHERAN, a news item described the half- 
hour broadcast on January 1 at which was re-enacted the dramatic deci- 
sion of Peter Muhlenberg to leave his pastorate at Woodstock, Va., and 
become an officer in the army of Washington. On this occasion by which 
the Board of American Mission’s 1938 Special Appeal was launched, Sen- 
ator Byrd and Governor Peery of Virginia spoke as follows. President 
Dr. Knubel’s prayer is also reported. Epb.] 


SENATOR BYRD’S ADDRESS 


CELEBRATION OF THE anniversary of the Muhlenberg in- 
cident, which I am proud to say occurred in my own state 
and near my own home, is one of especial significance to me 
because it affords an opportunity to rededicate myself to the 
principles of religious and political freedom. I thank the 
Lutheran Church and 
those who have made 
this broadcast possible 
for the occasion to com- 
mend their program to 
every liberty-loving 
person. 

“Now is the time to 
fight,” declared Muh- 
lenberg, a praying min- 
ister of the Prince of 
Peace, as he threw off 
the churchly robes that 
concealed his martial 
uniform. You mem- 
orialize today this dra- 
matic declaration by a 
sincere man of God that 
the time comes when 
even a servant of the 
Christ owes the duty to 
his highest self to fight 
for the fundamental 
faith by which he en- 
deavors to live and in which he hopes to die. 

Muhlenberg came of that line of our revolutionary fore- 
fathers who valued individual liberty more than life itself. 
Emigrated, many of them from lands suffering from despotic 
rule, they were determined here to establish a government 
that would guarantee the individual religious freedom, the 
privilege to express freely his political opinions and the 
right to demand the protection of the private property he 
might acquire. These fundamental principles inspired Wash- 
ington as he won our Colonial freedom and were written 
into the heart of the Constitution that made the colonies a 
union of sovereign states. The Bill of Rights is that part of 
our National Constitution that guarantees to even a minority 
of one the right to worship God according to his free con- 
science without fear of persecution or punishment by his 
government. 

Freedom of opinion, freedom of the press, security of 
property are all necessary if the American citizen may hope 
to win happiness, the pursuit of which was promised him in 
the Declaration of Independence. More than any of these, 
however, the individual spirit must be free to worship God 
as the individual conscience dictates. A denial of religious 
freedom suffocates the spirit that maketh alive the finest and 
noblest qualities that remind us that man was made in the 
image of God Himself. 

Muhlenberg was ready to fight for mental freedom, for 
civic freedom, but above all for religious freedom. He did 
fight and he won his fight, but today we see this freedom 
denied the individual in the Bolshevic Republic of Russia 
and the Fascist Empire of Germany, while the Dictator of 
Italy derides democracy and ridicules its humanitarian pro- 
fessions. Russia, Germany and Italy are called totalitarian 
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states. The philosophy of the totalitarian state is that the 
state is the supreme dictator of the life of the subject, cul- 
tural, economic and religious—and is the supreme object 
of the loyalty of the subject. Hence, the individual may 
express no opinion that the government suspects may injure 
the state, the individual must not even read an opinion that 
might injure the state; and finally the individual must not 
even think or feel convictions or sentiments contrary to the 
interests and feelings of the dictator of the omnipotent state. 

Hence, the totalitarian state is the opposite of the republic 
as we know it and love it. 

Thomas Jefferson sought in this new country to develop 
an appreciation of the dignity of the individual. He favored 
public education in order that the individual might acquire 
sense to promote his progress. He was jealous of every 
grant of power to the national government. He feared the 
very tyranny over the individual that is exercised today 
in greater or less degree by totalitarian states. 

We Americans do not favor interference with the political 
institutions of other people, outside the Americas. 

We believe that every people should have the particular 
form of government that such people may prefer. 

While our sympathies may wander about the world, our 
navy stays at home save when it is necessary to safeguard 
our rights under the established law of nations. But our 
freedom to observe and express freely opinion formed by 
observation of the totalitarian state should strengthen our 
high resolve to defend against the introduction here of such 
pernicious principles. Eternal vigilance is still required in 
defense of our representative democracy. 

The needless regimentation of the individual life of the 
average citizen is a long step away from democracy. 

The more the national government dominates the pro- 
ductive processes by which we live and prosper, the more 
the government subtracts from the liberty of the individual 
citizen. 

Representative democracy and religious liberty have 
marched bravely forward together in this country under a 
flag that symbolized the protection of both the spiritual and 
property rights of the citizen. All creeds and classes here 
have formed a hospitable country in which they all enjoyed 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 

With the inspiration of the example of Muhlenberg and 
the Lutheran Church we cannot relax in our fight for the 
preservation in practice of the principles that give us lib- 
erty of spirit and action and open to us the pursuit of the 
truth that shall make and keep us free. 


GOVERNOR PEERY SAID 


Iv IS A PRIVILEGE for me as Governor of the State of Vir- 
ginia, which we term—with reasonable pride—the Cradle 
of the Nation, to introduce on this first day of a New Year 
the re-enactment of an incident of great historical interest 
which occurred on the first Sunday in January 1776, in the 
little town of Woodstock, in the Old Dominion. 

John Peter Gabriel Muhlenberg, statesman, clergyman 
and soldier-patriot, at that time a spirited young man, had 
just made a momentous decision. He realized the chaotic 
conditions threatening the physical and spiritual well-being 
of his fellow colonists; he knew that in a time of high tax-, 
ation and inadequate, sometimes faithless, government, the 
only recourse was for the people themselves to express 
their dissatisfaction with a determined show of public 
opinion. In these days, unhappily, there was only one way 
to show strength—with the sword. 

And so it was, as the snow lay heavily that Sunday morn- 
ing on the rolling hills of the colony of Virginia that Pastor 
Muhlenberg addressed his trusting Lutheran flock with un- 
common seriousness and zeal. “People of Woodstock,” he 
said, “there is a time for all things; there is a time to preach 
and a time to fight.” 
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And as the devout congregation rose to its feet and madly 
cheered their young leader, Pastor Muhlenberg threw off 
the robes of his clerical order and stood there in the pulpit 
of the little church, clad in the uniform of a colonel of the 
Continental Army. 

What more stirring sight than that of a young minister, 
realizing that good Christianity inescapably means good 
citizenship, proclaiming his patriotism in such dramatic 
fashion? 

Later on he was to rise high in the councils of his friend, 
General George Washington, and with his troops was to 
occupy the post of honor on General Lafayette’s right flank 
when Cornwallis was routed at Yorktown, and was to refuse 
a seat accorded him in the halls of the United States Senate 
for a less exalted post in the government of the State of 
Pennsylvania in which he thought he could be of more 
actual service. 


PRESIDENT DR. KNUBEL’S PRAYER 


Tuou Gop of the marching years, we thank Thee that 
Thou art also the God of the ages, and that purposes of Thine 
which are eternal give the only meaning there is to our 
swift years. We thank Thee therefore that Thou hast re- 
vealed those purposes; that each hurrying year contains its 
Christmas Day; that the eternal Word was made flesh and 
dwelt among us; that He, the Word, came into the world as 
the light of men. We fall on our knees before Thee, ac- 
knowledging our responsibility. It is ours above all else to 
know Thee in Thy revelation, to be controlled in every 
thought by Thine everlasting purposes. It is ours also to 
live Thy truth in our years, to overcome every resistance 
with heroic courage. For us all there is a time to pray for 
the truth, and a time to fight for the truth. Thou has given 
us the robe of a prophet to wear, and also the uniform of 
valiant Christian service. 

We thank Thee for our nation, believing with our fathers 
that Thou hast given us a destiny to fulfill as a people, and 
that that destiny is a part of Thine age-long purposes here 
in time. Like our fathers, make us faithful to Thy trust. 
Give us as a nation to feel after Thee and to find Thee. 
Make us a people of the Lord. Make us true to our destiny. 

To this end bless, we pray Thee, this year 1938. Give to 
the churches of America new light and new courage. Wilt 
Thou use the Anniversary Appeal of this Board of American 
Missions of the United Lutheran Church in America as a 
blessing to our land. We ask in the name of Jesus Christ, 
our Lord and Saviour. Amen. 


A BUSINESS LEADER’S CONVICTIONS 


“The Messenger,” Journal of the Evangelical Reformed Church, 
Reports a Business Man’s Views 


In spITE of all that has been said in recent years about the 
selfishness and arrogance of business men, and their too 
common disposition to exploit their fellows, we have much 
reason to be grateful: for the many thousands of business 
men in our Christian churches who are devout and consis- 
tent Christian gentlemen. Indeed it is doubtful if any era in 

history has shown among the leaders of business so genuine 
'-a desire to share the products of industry with their em- 
ployees or to recognize in so large a degree the wrongs which 
have been suffered by those who toil, and the injustices 
which have so often been perpetrated by the custodians of 
wealth and privilege. One of our Christian business men, 
Mr. H. W. Prentis, Jr., of Lancaster, Pa., in a recent address 
before the American Bankers’ Association at Boston, on 
“The Road Ahead,” spoke these thoughtful words on the 
subject of religion: 

“After all, social righteousness, the true glory of any 
nation, arises not from the compulsion of laws but from the 
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spirit in the hearts and souls of its citizens. Humane laws 
are the fruit of that spirit. The spirit itself is not created by 
legislation. The source of that spirit is religious faith, a 
sense of personal responsibility of man to his Creator, his 
family and his fellowmen. Hence, though not a pietist, I 
have come to the measured conclusion that if we wish to 
preserve constitutional representative democracy, with the 
freedom of the individual human spirit on which all social 
and economic progress depends, we must motivate it with 
religion. Unfortunately, every step we take toward col- 
lectivism, toward a strong paternalistic government, under- 
mines religion in two ways: With the arm of a benevolent 
government about him—particularly if it subsidizes his 
physical needs—the presence of God and'a corresponding 
sense of personal responsibility seem to dissolve, or at least 
recede into the background of individual consciousness. 
History proves, moreover, that all-powerful governments 
and Christianity are as oil and water; they do not mix. 
This is inevitable, since the glory of Christianity is that it 
stimulates individuality and liberates the human spirit from 
thraldom. ‘Know the truth, and the truth shall make you 
free,’ said Christ. Hence, we almost invariably witness 
serious difficulties for the Christian Church in countries 
where representative democracy does not exist. 

“As I look at the road ahead for religion in this country, 
I am deeply concerned. Confiscatory taxation seems likely 
to cut into the income of the Church and will certainly 
diminish the supply of capital funds necessary to enlarge 
its educational institutions and extend its missions. Hence, — 
as time passes, the Church is likely to be physically handi- 
capped in broadening its work of developing the spirit of 
the Good Samaritan and of the Golden Rule in the hearts of 
our citizenry. With that spirit actually permeating the pop- 
ulation, the more abundant life—both economically and 
spiritually—can become a reality in a representative democ- 
racy. Without that spirit, the more abundant life in a purely 
economic sense might be temporarily achieved under the 
iron hand of a benevolent dictator, but only at a fearful sac- 
rifice—the loss of everything the phrase connotes from a 
spiritual viewpoint. Said the late President Masaryk of 
Czechoslovakia: ‘Independence will not preserve any nation. 
Morality and education are the ultimate salvation.’ ” 


NEWS BRIEFS 


GHETTO WALLS were erected recently in the classrooms of 
Warsaw colleges with the official sanction of the Polish gov- 
ernment. Under the authorization of the Minister of Edu- 
cation, the Jewish students were assigned to specially- 
stamped seats on the left side of classrooms. The announced 
reason for the action was to avoid anti-Jewish disorders. 


Accorpinc to Bishop Malmgren, who formerly conducted 
the Lutheran Seminary in Leningrad, there are but four 
Lutheran pastors left in Russia who are permitted to func- 
tion in a limited way. The Lutheran World Convention is 
endeavoring to assist their families, who are in desperate 
circumstances, as best it can under the circumstances. 


If IS QUITE PROBABLE that some of the Lutheran missions 
in China will need relief assistance if the war continues. 
Some aid has already been granted by the Foreign Mission 
Boards of the United Lutheran Church and of the Augus- 
tana Synod. If the situation becomes serious, a special ap- 
peal for help will be issued by the Lutheran World Con- 
vention. 


A stir of comment arose recently in Sweden over the 
visit of the Swedish archbishop, Erling Eidem, to Hitler. 
The Swedish cleric was rudely snubbed, reports indicate, 
because he proposed to plead with the Nazi chief for mod- 
eration in the war on the free churches. 
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“MY FATHER’S BUSINESS” 


THE PHRASE with which this editorial is titled is that one 
which Jesus used when at the age of twelve His parents 
found Him in the temple instead of among the company of 
His kinfolk where they thought He should be. His mother’s 
inquiry, “Son, why hast thou thus dealt with us?” contained 
a measure of rebuke, which Jesus’ reply admitted when He 
said, “Wist ye not that I must be about my Father’s busi- 
ness?” For while recognizing the natural rights of the 
mother, He did not allow them to rate higher than they 
merited. “The Father’s business” was primary. 

Luke in his narrative gives no basis for any “tall stories” 
about the boyhood of Jesus, such as fanciful traditions 
formulated into the apochryphal gospels. Mary’s Son was 
in obscurity for eighteen years after this incident of his 
twelfth year and during that time only He and Mary are 
known to have been aware of a destiny different from that 
of every other person “born under the law.” She “kept all 
these things in her heart” Luke was informed when he 
sought her story of the years spent in Nazareth. And in due 
time “the Father’s business” became known to her and to 
all to whom Jesus revealed it. It was a program of redemp- 
tion which the Father committed into the hands of His only 
begotten Son for realization. He made manifest the love of 
God for man, sinful though man is. 

But what became of “the Father’s business”? Was it com- 
pleted when Jesus ascended into heaven? By no means. 
He most specifically declared that the application of redemp- 
tion was under the ministry of the Holy Spirit, “Whom I 
will send unto you.” So after Pentecost the business of the 
Father reached the second stage of its realization,—that of 
the proclamation of the Gospel, the distribution of divine 
grace among believers and the establishment of the King- 
dom of God in the midst of us. The Father”s business has 
not yet been completed, but the instrument of its doing is 
no longer the Son incarnate among us, but the Church. “The 
Father’s business” is now the program of the Church. 

Is that too startling for belief? Well, if the surprise springs 
from sensing a mystical element, it is legitimate. The 
Church is very, very human. Nevertheless it is “the body of 
Christ” for the application of redemption. When Mary saw 
herself as the chosen among women, she felt her unworthi- 
ness. To a much greater degree, the humanness of the be- 
liever is apparent in the activities of the Church. But that 
does not alter the fact that its program is, or it tries to be, 
that which believers are to recognize as “the Father’s 
business.” 
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It is a tradition that Jesus often withdrew from the mul- 
titudes in order to be alone with the Father and thus see 
what His mission required of Him. Something resembling 
such self-isolation is desirable for the Church. The program 
to the extent that it is “the Father’s business” is our busi- 
ness as the community of believers. But only to that extent. 
How supremely important therefore is the whole program 
of the whole Church upon which the United Lutheran 
Church is focusing attention. 


THE PRACTICAL THING TO DO 


A ROSE by any other name would smell as sweet and a 
widespread decline in family incomes will affect the finances 
of the Church whether one names the process depression or 
recession. In many congregations of the United Lutheran 
Church the pastors are again joining parishioners in anxiety 
due to unemployment. It is quite within the range of pos- 
sibilities that the revival of business will occur within a 
few weeks, but until those now affected by the recession 
are back at work, the lessened resources available for the 
support of the Church’s work must be frankly faced. 

THE LUTHERAN believes that the church councils of congre- 
gations should frankly bring present conditions to the at- 
tention of their fellow members who have entrusted to them 
the obligations of management. Two things should be made 
clear by blunt announcements. First, a general economic 
decline of purchasing has created unemployment: no indi- 
vidual in the church can be blamed for the occurrence, and 
obviously therefore no individual can supply the resources 
that are needed to enable the Church (local and general) to 
carry on its essential activities. Second, those who are mem- 
bers of the congregation must be persuaded to place their 
church’s interests next to food, clothing, fuel, and rent or 
taxes: the temptation will be very insistent to let George 
sustain the administration of the Gospel (George very fre- 
quently is the pastor). Neither he nor any other single 
person should be handed that burden. 

When the congregation has faced the facts and felt the 
vigor and confidence with which Jesus equips believers in 
times of trial they can be led into a unity of efforts that will 
reduce the effects of an economic difficulty to conquerable 
proportions. Often persons with gifts of social genius are 
discovered that are of incalculable value. In normal times 
the Church’s members are liberal supporters of enterprises 
that are secular in their connections, but when one’s income 
is too little to permit drafts upon it for amusements and 
recreations supplied by professional caterers, it is desirable 
that congregations “become autonomous” in the maintenance 
of their social affairs. And no apologies are needed, if 
“economies” are practised, whereby clothing lasts longer, 
meals are better planned and prepared with a view to re- 
duction in cost and foot power is used where practical in- 
stead of mechanized and thus expensive energy. 

But do not such restrictions increase a depression? No, 
because essentials are maintained, and luxuries are reduced 
to proper proportions. When all is said and done, most of 
the folk in our American and Canadian communities have 
yet to experience a real test of their ability to meet difficult 
financial situations. And to entirely too great a degree we 
have done what we can do for ourselves. 


FOREIGN MISSION OFFERING 


WHEN NO responsive action follows informing people rel- 
ative to human needs and suffering, harm rather than help 
is the result. It is to avoid that sort of catastrophe that we 
remind our readers that they can give practical expression 
of their Epiphany devotions by co-operating with the Sunday 
schools in making a special offering for China. When the 
Board of Foreign Missions prepared its literature present 
conditions in Shantung had not arrived. They plead with us 
now for an offering on February 6. 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


WE WOULD not care to guess who is the world’s best sales- 
man, but we have a candidate for pre-eminence if you are 
considering the world’s best buyer, as found among so- 
called highly developed commercialists of the comparatively 
modern era. The person we have in mind is one Peter 
Minuit, who negotiated for the Dutch West Indies Company 
in 1626 for the purchase from the Indians of the island of 
Manhattan. The transaction was really one of barter. Beads 
and ribbons of which the cost in American currency is tra- 
ditionally placed at twenty-four dollars was not an exces- 
sive price, even though the future site of the Empire State 
Building was not then envisioned. 

But Minuit’s governorship of New Amsterdam (as the 
territory now New York was then named) lasted only six 
years. His next transaction of lasting importance is dated 
1637, when he sailed from Gothenburg, Sweden, in com- 
mand of two vessels and with.credentials issued to him by 
the “New Sweden Society,” an organization projected by 
Gustavus Adolphus prior to his death on the battlefield of 
Lutzen in 1530. Interest was revived when Minuit, on the 
basis of his practical knowledge gained while governor of 
New Amsterdam, offered his services. He landed in mid- 
March, 1638, at what is now Wilmington, Del., and pur- 
chased (again from the Indians) a tract of land fronting 
sixty-seven miles on the Delaware River and extending 
westward indefinitely. The value of the barter exchanged in 
this transaction is not in our records. But with Peter in 
charge of the negotiations, one is safe in concluding that the 
“quid pro quo” was not excessive in amount. 


As it turned out, neither of the number one bargainer’s 
purchases was destined to continue in possession of those 
for whom Minuit acted. In 1664 England acted on its claim 
of the Atlantic Coast and gave the Duke of York the land 
from the Connecticut to the Delaware River. Then in 1680 
William Penn was given what eventually became the colony 
of Pennsylvania. Thus both the Dutch and the Swedish 
Trading Companies were swallowed, absorbed or made the 
pawn in one of the numerous treaties that make interesting 
the dynastic struggles of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries. So far as Sweden is concerned, the 
settlement yielded some traditions, some relationships to 
the Indians and the Quakers, and finally the occasion for a 
tercentenary celebration. In this the Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania has already made the beginning by his trip to Sweden 
and reception by the Swedish government last month. Next 
June 27 it is planned that the Crown Prince of Sweden 
shall come to America and meet the President of the United 
States on the spot at Wilmington, Del., where in 1638 the 
Swedish colonists landed. “On the spot” having become an 
ambiguous phrase, we are specific in reporting that Pres- 
ident Roosevelt and Crown Prince Gustaf Adolf will shake 
hands on the very rocks that were trodden by the first 
Swedish settlers. An elaborate civic program is in proc- 
ess of formation, in fulfillment of which a large company 
of Swedish people will visit America, and citizens of Amer- 
ica who are of Swedish ancestry will assemble to do honor 
to the first Swedish colony in the Western world. 


A “Panel Discussion” 


SOMETHING NEW to us was experienced on January 7 when 
we attended a “panel discussion” which was arranged by 
the Committee on Evangelism of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania. This sort of panel, we learned, has nothing to do 
with one part of a door nor with a section of a wall. The 
explanation of the term’s origin given us derives it from 
the group chosen as a jury to hear witnesses and from evi- 
dence thus acquired reach conclusions. A panel discussion 


of questions, or issues, or trends, or enterprises, is one in 
which a number of selected persons exchange views about 
the subject submitted to them, one of their number serving 
as leader. The discussion is a public one and opportunity 
may be given those listening to ask questions. 

In our experience a panel of seven persons provided a 
four-point discussion of practical evangelism. The leader 
was Prof. Paul Hoh of the department of Practical The- 
ology of the Philadelphia Theological Seminary. Associated 
with him were Pastors Charles E. Keim, chairman of the 
Committee on Evangelism, J. W. Doberstein, and Paul I. 
Morentz, Miss Esther Bechtold and Messrs. E. W. Pester 
and Ralph Hess. 

Professor Hoh narrowed the range of the discussion by 
calling attention to what we all recognize as characterizing 
the work of evangelism and therefore to be accepted with- 
out discussion; namely, its need, its supreme importance, 
and the universal responsibility of the membership for 
undertaking it. Then the questions were proposed by him 
for discussion . 

First. How can we bear effective witness to Christ? 

Second. What are the hindrances to effective witnessing? 

Third. How can these hindrances be overcome? 

Fourth. How can we get others to unite with us in our 
endeavor to reach the unreached? 

These queries were answered in the order in which they 
are given and a congregation of several hundred showed 
deep interest in the replies. 


Marketing Journals 


OUR BRIEF REFERENCE in a recent issue to the use of news- 
stands and “newsboys” in lieu of annual subscriptions 
brought almost by return mail a request for more informa- 
tion concerning what our circulation manager calls “pack- 
age delivery of periodicals.” We also have made inquiries 
of him and find that our idea is “old stuff.” More than a 
score of congregations order their church paper in quan- 
tities and then distribute them either by sale for five cents 
per copy or as a gift. Augsburg Lutheran Sunday school, 
Toledo, Ohio, for the past six years has ordered and received 
seventy copies each week. Atonement Church in Philadel- 
phia, Dr. W. L. Stough pastor, has distributed copies mailed 
to his sacristy for fifteen years. Pastor J. Bannen Swope, 
Chicago Heights, Ill, uses THe LuruHeran in teaching his 
Bible class. The class subscribes for twenty copies per week. 

In the “panel discussion” described above, the usefulness 
of printed expositions of the Gospel was referred to with 
approval. Tue LurHeraNn has ample evidence of the service 
it renders in this field. Pastors and officials of congrega- 
tions have found that a reader of the church paper per- 
ceives the ever-widening extent of the influences of the 
Gospel, values them in their proper proportions and finds 
increased satisfaction in church activities. A well-informed 
member of any worth-while organization gets more out of 
his connection therewith, when he knows what it is doing, 
than does the casual attendant. The one belongs; the other 
hangs on. 

The Church paper cannot replace attendance at church, 
participation in the services and reception of the sacraments, 
and there is no substitute for the benefits that follow meet- 
ing and conversing with fellow-believers. But as the as- 
sistant to these direct associations, the Church paper is 
invaluable. No person can avoid profiting by reading the 
pages of Tue Lurueran if he considers intelligent participa- 
tion in church work a satisfaction. We hope renewed thought 
about reaching the people with their Church paper will 
follow this and our previous reference to “quantity sub- 
scriptions.” 
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THE SHOME (CIRCLE 


“THE LORD REIGNETH, LET THE 
EARTH REJOICE. LET THE MUL- 
TITUDE OF ISLES BE GLAD 
THEREOF.” 


The Lord reigneth. Why should we ever 
be cast down? Lack of faith is always the 
answer. 


Why art thou cast down, my soul? 
O what mean thy sighs and sadness? 
Trust in Him Who makes thee whole 
And thy griefs can turn to gladness,— 
Often in the darkest hour 
He reveals His love and power. 


On this ground thy anchor cast; 
Safe thou art, in Christ confiding; 

All thy griefs which here thou hast 
Are but shadows unabiding. 

Soon thy cross shall pass away, 

Joy shall come that lasts for aye. 


Christ’s own way is always good, 
Christians find this consolation; 

He who bought thee with His blood, 
Now stands pledged for thy salvation. 

Rest upon His sacred word— 

That assurance doth afford! 


Jesus gives us joy and tears, 
Blessed be His name forever! 
When thy way most dark appears 
Trust in Him, despond thou never; 
Weary soul, when sore distressed, 
Call on Him and be at rest. 


Upward, then, my weary soul, 
When the crown of life is given! 
Pressing onward to the goal, 
I shall win the bliss of heaven; 
For, O Jesus, I am Thine, 
Blest am I, for Thou art mine! 
—B. Schmolck, 1704. 
—H. A. Brorson, 1734. 


THE SIMPLE LIFE 
By Mary Polk Ellenberger 


“MEN HAVE COME to see that to be saved 
is to share the life of God, and to share 
the life of God is to share His character.” 

It is a foregone conclusion that our 
greatest thinkers, reformers, teachers and 
workers in all lines of Christian progress 
have eliminated the non-essentials that 
make civilized life so complex and have 
clung to simplicity of life. In short, great- 
ness of mind and heart and simplicity are 
inseparable. Count Tolstoi sacrificed wealth 
and luxury and the worldly honor accruing 
to his title and lived in rude simplicity 
the peasant life of his people that he might 
get nearer to them, be one of them in his 
effort to uplift them and improve their lot. 
He wore the peasant costume, ate the 
peasant food, and slept in a lowly cot, 
became estranged from his proud wife and 
family, forgot wealth and title and lived 
for his people alone. 

Men and women who live with a definite 
purpose in view, who “press: toward the 
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mark for the prize of the high calling of 
God in Christ Jesus” very naturally choose 
to live the simple life—that their mental 
power may be unfettered—their spiritual 
aspirations unhampered. 

Paul, who might easily have claimed 
worldly pomp and honor because of his 
mental attainments, chose rather to free 
his great soul from worldly trappings and 
remain imprisoned by the Holy Spirit, 
forgetting all else “save this one thing.” 

Living the simple life gives us much 
valuable time for the real worth-while 
things. 

Women who say, “I do not have time 
to read my Bible,” “I have not had time 
to prepare my Sunday school lesson,” 
simply advertise the fact that their minds 
are cluttered with worldliness, that they 
esteem other things of more value than 
the study of God’s Word. They are man- 
aging their lives themselves independent 
of God. God never so plans a life that 
time for the study of His Word is left out 
or made impossible. 

We have not asked Him to “so number 
our days that we may apply our hearts to 
wisdom.” We have simply forsaken the 
tree of life for the apples of Sodom. There 
is something radically wrong when we find 
God and His Word so crowded out of our 
life. We should ask God to help us to a 
sense of the true values in life. Recon- 
struction should begin at once. 

One of the very serious, we may say 
criminal, effects of the prodigality of Chris- 
tian people with time, brains and money 
with which God has entrusted them, is 
that millions of souls remain unsaved, 
souls that might have been redeemed but 
for the awful waste of our God-given 
gifts. The evangelization of the world has 
been halted by our indulgence in fash- 
ions, follies and expense, questionable 
amusements craved by purposeless minds, 
trashy reading with which idle hours have 
been whiled away, money spent for to- 
bacco and other evils. The progress of 
God’s evangelizing forces has been hin- 
dered by these things. And while this 
great, sinful waste has been going on mil- 
lions have perished unknown and unknow- 
ing. 

If we would but consent to live simply, 
dress as Christians should dress, serve 
plain, substantial food, live above the crav- 
ing for the luxuries of life, advocate and 
practice tithing, giving God the great 
things that we have been wasting for many 
years past, the Forward Movement in the 
church would cease to be a problem and 
souls innumerable would be saved. Our 
churches would be supplied with pastors 
and well-equipped Sunday school work- 
ers. The outgoing ships would carry many 
more missionaries to re-enforce our brave 
workers in the foreign fields. Our mis- 
sions would be more fully equipped and 
our missionaries be made more comfort- 
able, and their efficiency increased. Our 
schools would be supported in a self-re- 
specting manner by the church for whose 
service they exist. 


The spiritual awakening so greatly 
needed should bear heavily upon the heads 
of the women, “for the hand that rocks 
the cradle is the one that rules the world.” 

—Our Young People. 


CHILLITA’S SPRING 
By Caroline Young 


LIKE A TINY OASIS in the midst of a sun- 
dried prairie, a patch of green surrounded 
the cheerfully bubbling spring, and above 
it a thriving tree threw protecting shade. 

Strangers, coming upon the spring, were 
amazed at the phenomenon, but to Lillie 
Starr and the other inhabitants of the 
Oklahoma prairie country it was nothing 
about which to wonder. 

The story of Chillita’s Spring had been 
handed down from one generation to an- 
other. Lillie could not recall when she had 
first heard it, for it was as natural for her 
to call it by that name as it was to breathe. 

Many years ago Chillita, the beautiful 
daughter of an Indian chief, lived on the 
prairie. Her father and her gallant lover 
were both lost to her through battle, but 
instead of wearing away her life in mourn- 
ing, she bravely put aside her grief and 
devoted herself to helping her people, 
eventually coming to happiness through 
forgetfulness of self. The Indians named 
the spring for her, and claimed that her 
pleasant voice could be heard in the sound 
of the bubbling stream. 

It was not of dark-eyed Chillita that 
Lillie was thinking that day as she paused 
at the spring and took a deep drink. The 
water was making a musical sound as if 
indeed Chillita’s soft voice were mingling 
with its gentle bubbling. But Lillie was 
thinking of herself, and school, and the 
dreadful fire that had swept away her 
father’s humble home. There had been 
no insurance. All Lillie’s best clothes had 
been destroyed and even the money that 
her father had saved so painstakingly for 
the next term of school was burned be- 
yond restoration. 

It had been hard enough in other years, 
wearing her cheap dresses among the 
smarter clothing of the city girls. Hard 
enough living in a tiny room in a very 
commonplace district, cooking her scanty 
meals in her landlady’s kitchen, over a 
grudgingly loaned hot-plate. It was hard 
never having a cent to spend for anything 
except necessities. 

And then the fire! Lillie could not go 
to school at all this year. She could not 
be graduated with her class in the spring. 
She had one dress to her name, and she 
was wearing it now. They were living in 
a tent, and her father was trying in spare 
moments to fashion a shack of. sorts in 
which they could spend the winter, and it 
would take every penny to replace things 
that the fire had destroyed. 

Lillie filled her pail from Chillita’s 
Spring, and walked slowly back to the 
patched tent behind the singed tamarisk 
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hedge. They had to use the spring water 
to drink. Débris had fallen into the well 
at the time of the fire, but Lillie was 
thankful to be able to use that water for 
washing a few garments that had not been 
burned. She prepared the noon meal for 
her father and attended to the simple 
duties about the tent. There wasn’t much 
to be done, and there was no incentive 
to do that. There was not even a floor 
to scrub. 


Matters grew worse instead of better. 
Warmer and warmer shone the Western 
sun, while the crops in the fields dried up 
discouragingly. Her father even had time 
himself to work for the neighbors a day 
or two now and then. 

One day he came home proudly display- 
ing a fairly new suit of overalls. 

“Bill didn’t have any money, but he had 
this suit of overalls which shrank so much 
that he can’t wear it. I was glad to take 
an extra garment instead of cash.” 

“I don’t think it’s fair,” burst out Lillie 
indignantly. “He would have paid any- 
body else real money. I feel sure of it. 
He knows you are up against it, and would 
have to take what he offered.” 

“I think you’re mistaken there, Lillie,” 
said her father in his quiet voice. “The 
neighbors would help me, and you, too, a 
lot if they could. Probably you don’t un- 
derstand what the recent hard years have 
done to them. We’ve got along none too 
well, but most of the men around here 
have large families to support.” 

Lillie had been rather resentful of the 
attitude of the neighbors since the fire. A 
few of the women had come to see her, 
and there had been gifts of a tea-towel 
or two. Mrs. Dean had given her an old 
granite saucepan and a few chipped tum- 
blers. In the days following her mother’s 


death the neighbor women had made much - 


of her. They had made dresses for her, 
and had helped her with the work that 
was so hard for her childish hands. Re- 
calling the kindnesses that had been 
heaped upon her then, she could not un- 
derstand their seeming indifference now. 

But the next day, after her father had 
gone to work, Lillie donned the extra suit 
of overalls and laundered her one dress. 
Then, with the two milk pails that were 
badly battered since their faithful but 
useless work the night of the fire, she set 
out toward the patch of wild blackberries. 
Lillie was amazed at the size and number 
of ripe berries that were ready to be 
picked. 

“It’s a wonder they haven’t been ruined 
by the dry weather,” she marveled. “They’re 
perfect! They’ll make the most delicious 
jam and jelly!” 

By the time her father came home she 
had a little row of glasses filled with jam 
made from the rich, dark berries. 


“We'll have to drink from the tin cup 
for the present,” she informed him. “I’ve 
utilized every tumbler on the place, in- 
cluding the chipped ones that Mrs. Dean 
gave me.” 

“Don’t you worry. Ill soon eat that 
jam,” he declared. “By the way, I heard 
today that Mrs. Dean is ill. The hot 
weather, I guess. It will be hard on the 
family if she has a long spell.” 

The next day Lillie again donned the 
extra overall-suit and picked up the bat- 
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tered pails. As long as the sugar lasted, 
she would work up the berries for table 
use. 

Not far from the tent she hesitated, 
stopped for a moment, then ran back to 
get two glasses of the jam from the box 
in which she had stored it so carefully. 
These she wrapped in paper, and set forth 
once more. Mrs. Dean’s home was not far 
from the blackberry patch. The distance, 
over two sunny fields, had never meant 
much to Lillie. A mile, or two or three 
even, she could cover easily enough. 

Mrs. Dean raised herself on her elbow 
and gazed at Lillie in amazement. 

“Lillie Starr, is that you, wearing your 
dad’s overalls? I thought you were a boy 
until you spoke.” 

“Do boys make blackberry jam like 
this?” asked Lillie proudly. 

The sick woman shook her head. “I’m 
glad I haven’t had my breakfast yet. The 
sight of that jam gives me an appetite for 
the first time in days. Isn’t the heat ter- 
rible, Lillie? I’ve thought of you, living 
in that tent, and have tried to keep on my 
feet, but the sun was too much for me 
the other day while I was working in the 
garden.” 

(To be concluded) 


MY RESOLVE 


To CHERISH dreams of loveliness, of silver 
and of blue, 

To find the trail to fairyland, where all 
the paths are new; 

To make a garden blossom with old for- 
gotten flowers, 

To find a gleam of beauty as I watch the 
passing hours; 


To find a better pattern for the warp that 
I must weave, 

To know that life is always good though 
sometimes I must grieve; 

To read a shining splendor in the tales the 
far stars tell, 

To laugh through weeping raindrops and 
to feel that all is well; 


To look for golden rainbows, to love the 
simple things, 

The dream-blue of the summer sky, the 
song the robin sings; 

To dare to send my ships to sea, but find 
a gallant crew 

To keep their crimson sails afloat—this I 
resolve to do. —H. W. 


THE STATUE OF LIBERTY 
By Mary P. Davis 


THERE ARE MANY PEOPLE in this country 
who have been greeted by Miss Liberty 
as they have completed a trip on the 
Atlantic Ocean. Miss Liberty stands on 
Bedloe’s Island, in New York harbor, and 
holds a torch to guide the newcomer, or 
the returning American, to this land of 
ours. She took up her station on the island 
October 28, 1886. 

Miss Liberty’s creator was a Frenchman, 
Frederic Auguste Bartholdi. He was a 
soldier during the war between France 
and Germany in 1870. At its close he de- 
cided to go to America to live, as Paris 
was so riotous with the demands of the 
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communes, or counties, for self-govern- 
ment that it seemed an unfavorable time 
to go back to a sculptor’s studio there, and 
his old home, Alsace, had been made a 
province of Germany. 

When he steamed into New York har- 
bor he conceived the idea of placing a 
great Statue of Liberty at this entrance 
to the “Land of the Free,” and as a symbol 
of the enlightenment that liberty brings 
to the world to have her carry a glowing 
torch. 

Upon returning to Paris this sculptor 
suggested that such a statue be given by 
France to the United States as a memorial 
of the friendship that existed between the 
two countries. A group of distinguished 
Frenchmen took up the idea, and it was 
agreed that the French give the statue and 
the Americans provide the pedestal. Bar- 
tholdi devoted himself not only to the 
sculpture, but to superintending the col- 
lection of the subscriptions. Many of the 
poor people of France gave of their small 
means to show their personal appreciation 
of the friendly America. 

When Miss Liberty finally took her 
stand in the harbor, her copper-plated 
body all riveted together, our people found 
her to be a lady one hundred eleven feet 
high, standing on a pedestal nearly one 
hundred fifty feet high. With her torch, 
she makes a mighty statue over three hun- 
dred feet above the water level. The great 
tablet of the law which she holds in her 
left hand is twenty-three feet long, thir- 
teen feet wide and two feet thick. Twelve 
people can stand around her torch and 
forty people may be comfortably accom- 
modated inside her head. 

The light in her torch is maintained by 
the Lighthouse Bureau of our government. 
In 1916 it was arranged to have Miss Lib- 
erty permanently illuminated and Pres- 
ident Wilson gave the signal, in December 
of that year, for the first lighting of the 
entire statue. 

So may the light continue to shine on 
Miss Liberty as she holds before our eyes 
her reminder of true liberty, obedience to 
law.—Young People. 


MOCK TURKEY 


ONE cup bread crumbs, one cup mixed 
nuts, one cup boiled rice, three hard-boiled 
eggs, two raw eggs, two teaspoons grated 
onion, two teaspoons powdered.thyme, two 
teaspoons sweet marjoram, two teaspoons 
salt, dash of pepper. 

Soak the bread crumbs in a cup of 
water; add the hard-boiled eggs, chopped; 
rice, nuts ground fine and the seasonings. 
When this is well mixed add the raw eggs, 
slightly beaten. Place in a baking dish, 
brush with butter and bake for one hour. 


WHERE? 


A FIVE-YEAR-OLD little girl, apparently 
greatly bored, while her parents were dis- 
cussing outstanding news in the evening 
paper, at the dinner table, was waiting 
patiently. 

Utilizing a pause she exclaimed, “Mom- 
mie, dear, where do they find everything 
they put in-a paper?” 

We stand by and say, “Where?” 
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CARE FOR HEALTH 


Jesus Proves His Concern for Our Physical Needs 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Mark 1: 29-45. The Sunday School Lesson for January 23 


Ir was BUT NATURAL that Jesus should 
take notice of the bodily ills of His day 
and should do what He could to free in- 
dividuals from them. Likewise was it nat- 
ural that, because He did this, His reputa- 
tion as a healer began and soon was 
rumored among many. Being who He was, 
Jesus could draw no lines of demarcation, 
setting those afflicted in one way in a pre- 
ferred class; His sympathy and help in- 
cluded all. For the most part His curing 
of diseases was for Jews, though He did 
cure others; His curing more Jews was 
due to environment, not choice. Jesus’ 
chief concern was not with the bodies of 
people, but He believed in health for the 
body as a means of advancing spiritual 
welfare. There is-no record of His going 
forth on a healing mission as He did on 
teaching and preaching missions. 


Curing 

From the synagogue to the quiet of a 
home on a Sabbath in Capernaum—this 
was pleasing to Jesus. But it was a dis- 
turbed home. A woman with a “great 
fever” was there. It would not prove fatal 
to her, but her suffering was hard on her 
and distressing to her family. She had to 
give up her work, and when the fever 
would break she would be too weak to 
carry on in household duties. Four of 
Jesus’ disciples were there; the house be- 
longed to two of them, and the sick woman 
was the mother-in-law of one of them. 
Jesus’ presence suggested that they tell 
Him about the woman, either to explain 
why she did not appear to serve them, or 
to indicate that they hoped He would cure 
her. Jesus acted at once. He cured the 
woman, and she began immediately to 
minister to them, having experienced none 
of the fever-caused weakness. Apparently 
Jesus cured her as a matter of course, 
without comment or display. 

When the evening came, the Sabbath 
being ended, many sick were brought to 
Him and He cured them, some being sick 
in body, others being bound by evil spir- 
its. Jesus’ versatility as a curer of physical 
ills was remarkable; no disease puzzled 
Him; none was incurable. We need no 
further proof of Jesus’ concern for our 
physical needs than this brief record, for 
we are confident that He is unchanged and 
continues to sympathize with the suffering 
and do what He can to bring them relief. 
So we need not hesitate to go to Him, or 
take others to Him, and lay before Him 
the needs we know about. All down the 
centuries trusting souls have done this. 
The Church has made this a significant 
phase of its work. We stress it in our 
Inner Mission institutions. The bodies of 
people should be in health and, following 
the example of Jesus, His Church shows 
concern for the physical needs of people. 


Praying 
This seems like an interruption in Jesus’ 
great work. There was plenty to do— 


teaching and preaching to be done, and 
persons with all manner of diseases to be 
cured. But Jesus took time out for prayer. 
He wanted His prayer time uninterrupted. 
Seeming to ignore the courteous decencies 
of a guest to a host, He slipped out of the 
house at night and sought a solitary place 
for private prayer. Often we wonder why 
the Son of God even needed to pray. We 
are conscious of our need of prayer, but 
why did He pray? 

Simon, as host of Jesus, discovered He 
was gone and went out to hunt Him. With 
him were others. No word of censure was 
passed, but surprise was expressed that 
He did not care for popularity. When peo- 
ple were seeking Him He ignored them. 
He turned down a chance to win their ap- 
plause and went away to pray in secret. 

But Jesus had no reply other than to 
emphasize His unwillingness to build up 
for Himself a popularity based .on satisfy- 
ing people’s curiosity, or performing more 
miracles for them. His mission was to 
preach, and even this was not to be done 
where crowds could be gathered and dis- 
tinguished persons reached. Out into the 
little towns He decided to go for the pres- 
ent; He felt His mission called Him there. 
Everybody knew there was opportunity in 
Capernaum, but Jesus saw opportunity in 
unnamed villages. 


Cleansing 


Jesus was not able to devote all His 
preaching tour of Galilee to nothing but 
preaching. His miracles of healing were 
known about in secluded places. The af- 
flicted wondered about Him, and wanted 
to try Him out as to His ability to help 
them. The leper was different in that he 
did not doubt Jesus’ ability but was not 
sure about His willingness. Lepers were a 
sad lot, regarded as incurables, dangerous 
to others, barred from society, and under 
law to publicize their awful state by shout- 


THINK OF THESE 


Ir aLWaAys Pays to take Jesus into our 
confidence about any of our troubles. 


The quest for popularity is not our 
noblest; Jesus showed us that. 


What we can do to preserve health, we 
should do; when health goes what is left 
is not very efficient. 


What the Church does to meet people’s 
physical needs is not its greatest work, but 
it is worth-while work. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


January 17-23 
Jesus’ Second Act of Healing. Mark 
1: 29-39. 


T. Healing a Leper. Mark 1: 40-45. 

W. A Palsied Man Healed. Matthew 9: 1-8. 
Th. Commissioned to Heal. Matthew 10: 1-8. 
F Acts 9: 32-41. 
Luke 9: 10-17. 
Isaiah 61: 1-6. 


. Peter’s Power to Heal. 
Sat. Meeting Human Needs. 
S. The Divine Benefactor. 
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ing, “Unclean.” It was courageous for the 
leper to even speak to Jesus as he did. 
But he had faith, at least a hope, that Jesus 
would do something for him. 

Jesus did the unheard of thing, the 
illegal thing, the dangerous thing of touch- 
ing the leper. This disease, a fruit of un- 
cleanness, was shunned and feared; its vic- 
tims ‘were passed by. Jesus made Himself 
ceremonially unclean by touching the 
leper. He dared show His sympathy for 
him. He declared His willingness to help 
him. The cleansing was immediate. The 
man was free to go and come as he pleased 
among people. But people would not un- 
derstand, and the cleansed man might be- 
come fanatically proud of himself. Jesus 
did not free him from conformity to the 
law of the church. He sent him to the 
priest to meet the ritualistic requirements. 
He may have gone to the priest, and re- 
ceived credentials of cleansing, though the 
record does not say so. What he did was 
to publicize Jesus, by telling how he had 
been cleansed by Him. The result was 
contrary to Jesus’ plan. His hope for un- 
heralded ministry was destroyed. His re- 
turn to the city of Capernaum was de- 
layed. Had He gone then, curiosity-filled 
crowds would have hindered Him. So He 
remained in lonely places, but even there 
people found Him. 


ME FIRST 


THAT LOOKS SELFISH. Sometimes it is. 
Sometimes it is not. The purpose for ask- 
ing to be put first, or for putting self first, 
determines whether it is to be condemned 
or commended. There is a bad selfishness; 
there is a good selfishness. It is the good 
selfishness that makes consecration have 
worth. Consecration is a farce unless it 
has been preceded by a good selfishness 
that insists that there must be self-im- 
provement at any cost. To talk about con- 
secrating a life that has nothing in it 
worth consecrating is worse than meaning- 
less chatter. Jesus must despise the cheap 
talk about consecration when His own ex- 
ample shows how many years and how 
much self-improvement were required for 
Him to be ready to consecrate His life to 
His ministry. 

Reverently we say it, but all through 
His preparatory years Jesus was saying, 
‘Me first.’ In Jerusalem at twelve He 
was not ready to be announced as the 
Christ. Some eighteen years of submissive 
preparation intervened before the waiting 
world could have Him as the offered Son 
of God. When He was prepared He con- 
secrated Himself, and henceforth He was 
qualified to meet all demands. 

We would like to see more of this good 
selfishness among Christians, a selfishness 
that insists on “me first” when the thought’ 
of devotional life comes up for considera- 
tion. This is a busy life we lead, and we 
may risk being denounced as uninterested 
and uninteresting because we refuse to 
use all our time at the beck and nod of 
people. But if we will not run that risk, 
our souls will probably be sorely neglected. 
We will sooner or later find ourselves dis- 
qualified for spiritual influence and serv- 
ice. At the price of being called names 
we must “take time to be holy,” to improve 
ourselves so that we may help others. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


LUTHER LEAGUE MIS- 
SIONARY DAY 


JANUARY 30, 1938 


Lesson: Psatm 121 


THE ANNUAL Luther League Missionary 
Day Program is devoted to the missionary 
objective of the League. The plan of the 
League has been to select an objective that 
was not only necessary for the good of a 
mission, but would also educate the young 
people in the whole missionary program 
of our Church. Each biennium is devoted 
to the study of a particular field. So far 
the objectives have been: The Administra- 
tion Building at Andhra Christian College, 
India; The Parish Hall of our Church in 
Buenos Aires, Argentine; The Bible Train- 
ing School on Monte Flores, in Puerto 
Rico; The Theological Seminary Adminis- 
tration Building in Tokio, Japan; The 
Church and Social Center in Tsingtao, 
China (this building will be delayed until 
conditions are more settled); The Medical 
Center at Konnarock, Va. (This is the 
present objective of the League.) Many a 
young Lutheran has caught his first mis- 
sionary enthusiasm from one of these ob- 
jectives. 

We present topic material for Annual 
Missionary Day in interview form. J. 
Bruce Weaver is a student at Gettysburg 
College, his home is in the mountains of 
North Carolina, he is a product of our 
mission work and a graduate of Iron 
Mountain School; and he is preparing to 
return as a pastor among his own people. 


What is the present Luther League 
Objective? 

To build and equip a medical center at 
Konnarock, Va. It will be a real hospital, 
prepared to carry on a general practice 
of medicine and simple surgery. A phy- 
sician will be in charge. The cost to the 
Luther League will be $10,000. 


Where is it to be located and how housed? 

It will be located on the property of Iron 
Mountain School. A building now stand- 
ing will be rebuilt for the purpose. 


How many people do you think it will serve? 

This will depend on how fully the plans 
are carried out. Its patrons will certainly 
run into the thousands. 


What happens now in this section when med- 
ical attention is needed? 

When an operation is needed the near- 
est hospital is at Abingdon, Va., thirty 
miles from Konnarock and much further 
from the other parts of the mountain coun- 
try. Operations are often delayed until it 
is too late to save a life. This is true espe- 
cially in winter when the roads are bad 
and transportation almost impossible. The 
cost of bringing a physician to the home is 
prohibitive in most cases. 


Could not this whole section be served from 
Abingdon or Marion by auto? 

Missionary Killinger has served this sec- 

tion from Marion but for medical work it 


would be practically impossible. Speed is 
imperative in sickness and delays mean 
suffering and death. It costs a patient $25 
or $30 to secure a physician from a dis- 
tance, and that is more money that many 
homes see in a whole year. 


What about the average sanitary conditions? 

Crowded living quarters, poor heating 
systems and the absence of running water 
in the homes are the rule. Weaklings have 
little chance of survival. 


Would a medical center affect the percentage 
of fatalities in birth? 

Certainly! But the fatalities in child 
birth are amazingly low, due to the rugged 
type of the women of the mountains. A 
well-equipped maternity ward would do 
wonders, it would be a godsend to the 
mothers and prevent many physical handi- 
caps that come to babies born under such 
primitive conditions. 


What about the care of those who meet with 
accidents in the mountains? There 
must be many needing immediate care. 

Surely it would prevent many a life- 
long cripple if attention could be given the 
accident victim when most needed. 


How will this medical center tie up with the 
rest of the work being done by our 
Church in this part of the mountains? 

It will be an evangelistic agency, co- 
ordinated with the entire mission program. 

Welfare work is unquestionably the way 

to win the hearts of the people. 


Why cannot the people of this section build 
- their own medical center? 

They do not have the money. They have 
the will and can be counted upon to give 
service and materials wherever they are 
needed. Much of their trading is done by 
barter and they do not usually handle 
much actual money. 


What has the Lutheran Church done for you? 

It gave me the opportunity to live for 
four years at the Iron Mountain School 
and to be under the inspiring influence of 
Dr. C. L. Miller, the head of the school. 
In this way I completed my secondary edu- 
cation, impossible otherwise. Here I was 
led to decide for the Lutheran ministry 


and the way to Gettysburg College was 


made open to me. My present purpose is 
to prepare to return to my people as a 
Lutheran pastor. 


Do you think this project is suited to the 
Luther League? 

Yes. The Luther League now joins 
forces with the Brotherhood and Women’s 
Missionary Society in establishing a com- 
plete Christian center at Konnarock. It 
should appeal to the enthusiasm of youth. 
Considering the amounts raised for other 
missionary objectives by the League the 
sum of $10,000 should be very much over- 
subscribed. Every bit of over-subscription 
will be well invested. 


What of the future of these people of the 
mountains? Is it brighter than it was? 


Yes, it is brighter now. Improvements 
are bound to come with time and our mis- 
sion is doing much to relieve the unfor- 
tunate situation its workers find here and 
there in the mountains. But there is a 
great deal to be done before the average 
mountain dweller has any real social and 
economic security. Roads are coming 
through the mountains and inevitably they 
will bring improved conditions. 


Why do you think the Lutheran Church 
should undertake this work? 

The Lutheran Church has demonstrated 
that it can meet the needs of the mountain 
eople. It is specially fitted for the work 
because its welfare work and mission work 
are always going hand in hand. The sim- 
ple, practical doctrines of the Church ap- 
peal to the people of the mountains with 
their love of simplicity. As they learn to 
understand the service of our Church they 
love it more and more. I love the Lu- 
theran Church because it has never re- 
fused to go to any race or any class that 
needs Christ. I think our Lutheran Church 
has a great future in the mountains. The 
medical center will help realize this. 


In Conclusion 


These are frank and interesting answers 
to our questions. They indicate the keen 
intelligence of their author and he is a 
good example of the type of young man 
the mountains can produce. With a rea- 
sonable opportunity these young men make 
good anywhere. 

It should be remembered that when we 
generalize we do not give a complete pic- 
ture. To speak of the mountains of the 
South is to cover a great deal of territory. 
There are many prosperous cities in these 
mountains, many sections where agricul- 
ture is entirely modern and successful, and 
life is lived with all the advantages en- 
joyed by any of us. The people we seek 
to serve are those who are living away 
from the lines of communication, the rail- 
roads and state roads. Many thousands 
are living under the same pioneer condi- 
tions that our fathers faced a century or 
more ago. It is not to their discredit that 
they have been left in the back-waters 
while the main current of civilization 
moved on. Given their opportunity they 
will make good. In some ways they have 
the advantage in living an unspoiled life, 
for not all we speak of as modern civiliza- 
tion is good for us. To these underpriv- 
ileged dwellers in the mountains we ex- 
tend the hand of Christian fellowship. 

* * * * 


To Leavers: Highland Heritage, a mis- 
sion study book on life in these moun- 
tains, will give much illustrative material 
for your meeting. The Land of the Sad- 
dlebags is another splendid book to con- 
sult. The Board of American Missions is 
sponsor for this work and will be glad to 
give you additional material. The Women’s 
Missionary Society also has a number of 
leaflets applying to work at Konnarock. 
Next week, “The Parable of the Sower.” 
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OPEN LETTERS 


GETTING IN AND GETTING 
OUT OF THE CHURCH 


IN A RECENT issue of THE LUTHERAN, a 
writer in the Open Letter department asks 
two pertinent questions to which each of 
us may well make his or her own answer: 

Is it too easy to get into the church? 

Is it too easy to stay in the church? 


Those questions are timely, proper, and 
—inevitably—personal. 


For there is no evading the issue for any 
member of the church. One may be thank- 
ful he or she is a member of the church, 
or merely indifferent on that point. But 
that does not dispose of an ever recurring 
question. Did the individual deserve be- 
coming a member, or has the individual 
since then deserved remaining a member? 

Raise that question, and you stir up a 
protest. You risk having someone with 
pretensions to being a theologian arise to 
inquire whether you do not know that 
according to the Law and the Gospel, none 
can deserve any of the blessings that come 
in and through the church. The more pro- 
found will wait awhile, reflecting perhaps 
that if you have put your foot in it, you 
are on your way to being mired down in 
inconsistencies,—which will be punishment 
enough. 

There is, after all, a difference between 
wanting to be in a certain status, and being 
willing to be in that status. The world seems 
to have many individuals in it who want 
to be saved—and who want that so in- 
sistently that they are determined to save 
themselves. There are others who are 
willing to be saved,—in the way God pro- 
vides for saving them. 

There is a universe of distinction be- 
tween the two attitudes. There are also 
some who want to deserve church mem- 
bership, and others who are willing to de- 
serve it,—if indeed it can be deserved at 
all. The former want to do something for 
the church, and the latter are willing, by 
the grace of God, to be somebody in it. 
All of us who are privileged to have our 
names upon the membership roll of some 
congregation belong in one class or the 
other. 


The individual who keeps up his church 
membership by attending one service a 
year, and contributing a dime, serves in 
the same regiment with the individual who 
writes a liberal check, payable to the 
church treasury, and expects in return the 
deciding voice in everything. Both want 
the church to be the executor of their 
notions. One is called an inactive mem- 
ber, and the other an active member, 
which is really a mere playing with words, 
and not the expression of an idea. 

Neither gives unqualified or unequivocal 
assent to the statement that the church is 
a divine organism, guided, enlightened and 
preserved by the Holy Spirit. One dissents 
from that by keeping as far outside the 
church as circumstances permit, the other 
dissents by trying to make his own judg- 
ment the pivot upon which church affairs 
turn. Each wants to be his own kind of a 
member of his own kind of a church. 

Were membership in the church less 


easily acquired and maintained, with em- 
phasis more upon such membership as a 
spiritual privilege and obligation, and less 
upon social implications and self-justifica- 
tion, both might be in the church, but it 
is quite likely they would be different. 
Both have been unwilling to make a dis- 
covery. Neither knows that the secret of 
effective church membership lies in what 
the Holy Spirit makes of them,—not in 
what they make of themselves, nor in 
what their fellow members make of them. 
Church membership ought to be harder 
to gain and harder to keep than it is in 
these days, so far as the expressed attitude 
of some churches goes. 


Bound by Doing 


Anyone risks a lot of censure in certain 
quarters by making a certain suggestion, 
—to the effect that it is all a mistake to 
insist first of all that the way to interest 
and hold men and women, boys and girls, 
in the church, is to give them something 
to do. It is true enough that human beings 
learn by doing,—but the word that should 
be underscored in that statement is “be- 
ings” and not “doing.” The doing is im- 
portant only because the being exists. 

Successful leaders in the church some- 
times succeed where others fail by remem- 
bering that an individual is somebody who 
ought to be doing something. Often they 
do not know half as much about the job to 
be done as they know about the person 
who can and ought to be doing it. 


Church membership might well be made 
less easy by insisting that no member of 
the church should be half a nobody. Christ 
did not tell Nicodemus that he ought to 
be doing something, although Nicodemus, 
it seems to the writer, clearly wanted to 
be given something to do. “Ye must be 
born again” certainly conveyed the mean- 
ing that Nicodemus was somebody out of 
whom a greater personality could be made, 
and that the Holy Spirit alone was capable 
of doing it. 

“I haven’t been doing anything really 
wrong,” is a well-worn excuse for lack 
of vital interest in the church. “He’s 
active” is a standardized tag attached to 
an individual to indicate loyalty to the 
church. Always the emphasis upon what 
the individual does, and so seldom a ref- 
erence to what is done with the individual. 


The Crucial Question 


“Are you willing to have the Holy Spirit 
make of you what God sees you can and 
ought to be?” might well be put bluntly 
to every prospective member of the church, 
and might just as well be asked repeatedly 
of church members individually and col- 
lectively. I know of pastors who have the 
habit of doing just that, and they do not 
usually preach to half-filled pews. But 
occasionally, someone withholds decision 
to unite with their congregations, or some 
member goes elsewhere, seeking a softer 
existence. 

I know of one such pastor who said to 
a prominent man of his community, a 
successful manufacturer,—speaking in the 
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man’s own terminology: “You are not 
ready to come into the church, because 


. you are not ready to be spiritually proc- 


essed.” And with that, the pastor handed 
back to the applicant the card he had 
signed, applying for church membership. 

Membership in that pastor’s congrega- 
tion has real dignity, the members num- 
ber several hundred, and the pastor is the 
first citizen of the community. 

GeorcE L. RINKLIFF. 


THE SUSPENDED ROLL 


IN THE TIMBERED SLOPES of the Rocky 
Mountains there lies much wood that is 
dead—dead because it is severed from the 
life-giving trunks which once supported 
it. During the past few years, the CCC 
boys have gathered this wood into piles, 
sometimes burning it, sometimes just leav- 
ing it piled for later disposition. The re- 
sult is a better appearance in the majestic 
forests. 

It is not so easy to handle the “dead 
wood” on our congregational rolls. It can- 
not be gathered into piles. Distinctions be- 
tween “alive” and “dead” are hard to make 
in this realm—the borderline is too shad- 
owy. Finite mind finds it difficult to make 
a certain judgment where hearts and loy- 
alties are concerned. The supposedly 
“dead” branch might suddenly come to 
life! 

Jesus had something to say on this mat- 
ter. Perhaps we stretch the Truth a bit 
(or do we?), but the principle underlying 
the Parable of the Tares has its applica- 
tion here, surely. “Let both grow together 
until the harvest”; then He will do the 
dividing. 

May we not approach the problem in 
this way, without offending sensibilities, 
yet without compromising our convictions? 
Let us state to our people from time to 
time, publicly, that members are “in good 
standing” only under certain conditions 
(communion and/or contributions), that 
our active roll includes only those who 
have indicated some degree of interest 
within a stated time, the inference (or 
statement) being that others are quietly 
placed on a “suspended” roll. Then let 
conscience work its own judgment upon 
the individual who does not qualify. And 
when the Holy Spirit quickens his heart 
again with hallowed fire, let him quietly 
be re-entered upon the active roll. 

The suspended roll, then, will be an 
objective for evangelistic effort by pastor 
and people, quietly pressing the claims of 
the confirmation vows on him whose heart 
has grown cold. 

We do not evade or “side-step” the 
issue; we handle it in a spirit of a large 
Christian charity toward the brother who 
is weak, L. H. STEDNHOFF. 


THE CHURCH STRIFE IN 
YUGOSLAVIA 


By the Rev. Louis Sanjek, New York, N. Y- 


IN THE past few months, religiously in- 
clined people have had much opportunity 
to read in the religious and secular press 
about the strife that was going on in the 
country of my birth, Yugoslavia. The real 
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cause of the conflict was the great oppo- 
sition of the Eastern Orthodox Church in 
Yugoslavia to the ratification of the con- 
cordat between the governments of Yugo- 
slavia and that of the Vatican. The whole 
matter as treated may seem to some read- 
ers as “petty church jealousy” on the part 
of the Orthodox Church. To me as the only 
Lutheran clergyman coming from Yugo- 
slavia, it was a much more serious matter 
than just “the church mixing in politics.” 

When we consider that over sixty per 
cent of the 14,000,000 population in Yugo- 
slavia are adherents of the Orthodox 
Church, this branch of Christianity had a 
sacred duty to fight valiantly against the 
concordat, which would have imposed the 
supremacy of the Roman Church over all 
other confessions in Yugoslavia, including 
the Evangelical Church of the Augsburg 
Confession (Lutheran), which is the third 
largest Christian communion in Yugoslavia 
and numbers about a quarter of a million 
members. The Orthodox Church in a way 
fought also for the principles of the Lu- 
theran Church to which she is very 
friendly. The late King Alexander of 
Yugoslavia, himself a member of the 
Orthodox Church, twice decorated our 
Lutheran bishop in Croatia, Dr. Philip 
Popp, for his many services to the church 
and state. 

When we treat the Eastern Orthodox 
Church as the Church of the apostolic tra- 
dition, historically, she has more right to 
the primacy in Christianity (Ex oriente 
lux), than the Roman Church, which has 
acquired it by many questionable means. 

It was only right that the Holy Synod 
of the Yugoslavian Eastern Orthodox 
Church at its meeting in Beograd sent a 
firm protest against the proposed con- 
cordat. This was signed July 25, 1935, and 
addressed to the Prime Minister of Yugo- 
slavia in December 1935. Yet, it was not 
published until June 1937. For Father 
Koroshetc, a Slovenian Catholic priest and 
the Minister of the Interior, endeavored 
to prevent the circulation of the protest, 
by suppressing the “Glasnik,” in which it 
was printed. 


Confessional Equality 

In August 1919 the Yugoslav government 
proclaimed the principle of confessional 
equality, which was to be strictly and im- 
partially observed in legislation and in 
national life. By ratifying the concordat 
with the Roman Church the Yugoslav 
government, would have recognized the 
right of supreme religious leadership, with 
all the rights and attributes of an inde- 
pendent, extra-territorial and supreme po- 
sition. Therefore the Orthodox Church had 
an obligation and duty to protect its posi- 
tion, its rights, only through the strict and 
impartial confessional equality guaranteed 
by the constitution and the laws of the 
land. The projected concordat would 
radically change the constitutional prin- 
ciple of the confessional equality and give 
to the Roman Church the position of 
ruling, dominant Church, and conse- 
quently, all other confessions would have 
been given a mere position of toleration. 
Let me state but a few examples in the 
projected concordat, to which the Orthodox 
Church so strenuously objected. For the 
Orthodox Church knows only too well, 
perhaps better than we “Protestant” 
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Christians, that the Roman Church re- 
gards itself as the only true Church, and 
in principle never recognizes confessional 
equality. This attitude of the Roman 
Church is illustrated in the numerous and 
concrete regulations of its canon law con- 
cerning interconfessional relationship, as, 
for instance, the nullity of mixed mar- 
riages performed by a non-Roman clergy- 
man, its rulings concerning the faith of 
the children of such marriages, ete. To 
the claims made thereby by Rome other 
confessions cannot consent. 


Other Groups Unrecognized 


The First Article of the proposed con- 
cordat grants to the Roman Church alone 
the right to carry out freely and openly 
its missions in Yugoslavia, and places the 
other confessions merely as objects of the 
missionary work of the Roman Church. 

Articles 18 and 22 give to the Roman 
Church a whole series of exclusive priv- 
ileges concerning properties, which are not 
possessed by other confessions. 

Article 27 not only binds the government 
to give instructions in primary schools in 
accordance with the Roman faith but also 
defines that in places where there is a 
preponderant number of Roman Catholic 
pupils only Roman Catholics shall be 
teaching. Thus pupils of other confessions 
in many places will be forced to attend 
the schools which will in substance possess 
a confessional Roman Catholic character. 
Non-Roman Catholic teachers cannot teach 
in schools where the pupils are Roman 
Catholic. 

Article 32 gives the canon law of the 
Roman Church the right of settlement of 
all questions concerning mixed marriages 
that are within the competency of the 
state’s interconfessional legislation. This 
subjects confessions, other than Roman 
Catholic, to the regulations of the Roman 
canon law, and thus deliberately violates 
the principle of confessional equality and 
tramples under foot all the rights of the 
other confessions in matrimonial questions. 
Moreover, by it the children of mixed 
marriages must be brought up in the 
Roman faith, and by the projected con- 
cordat the government binds itself to in- 
sure the carrying out of this violation of 
the confessional equality, by force, if 
necessary. 

The projected concordat would also be 
opposing the principle of national sov- 
ereignty. It places above the national will 
the will of Roman curia, by leaving the 
settlement of a whole series of legal ques- 
tions to the regulations of Roman canon 
law. Thus the state authority would be- 
come an inferior organ of the Roman curia. 

It contradicts Article 4 of the national 
constitution which proclaims the equality 
of all citizens before the law. 

It contradicts Article 19 of the national 
constitution which states that all places 
in all grades of the governmental service 
shall be equally open to all citizens-—-but 
the projected concordat would give exclu- 
sive privileges to Roman Catholic teachers 
in the state schools. 

These were a few, but the main reasons 
that the Orthodox Church in Yugoslavia 
fought so strenuously against the ratifica- 
tion of the concordat. They have done it 
not only as good nationals but also as 
good Christians. 
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Pageants for 
Washington’s Birthday 
and Other Occasions 
A SPLENDID PATRIOTIC PAGEANT 


THE LUTHERAN 
SPIRIT OF °76 


By Henry W. Snyder, D.D. 


A simple, beautiful, effective pageant 
which emphasizes the patriotic spirit of the 
Lutherans of ’76 and the important part 
they played in that period. The main char- 
acters are Gen. Peter Muhlenberg, Dr. Henry 
Melchior Muhlenberg, and George Washing- 
ton. Among the minor characters are 
Colonel Nagel, Christopher Ludwig, John 
Morton, Captain Barry and Captain John 
Paul Jones. The scenes include among 
others, the church with Peter Muhlenberg 
giving his decision to fight; a scene in 
Washington’s camp with Dr. Muhlenberg 
offering the use of the Trappe Church for 
a hospital, and suggesting a representative 
type of government such as the Lutheran 
Church has; the Gloria Dei Lutheran Church 
with the women sewing the flag. 


Full directions for producing the pageant 
are given. 


A group of young people will find this an 
excellent pageant to give when they wish 
to emphasize the part Lutherans played in 
Revolutionary history, and to present on any 
patriotic days. 


Price, 25 cents each; $2.00 a dozen. 


A PAGEANT OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


THE HERITAGE 
OF THE CHILD 


By Laura Scherer Copenhaver 


In this striking pageant “Education” re- 
views past efforts at instruction and then 
shows the rights of the child in the church, 
Sunday school and other religious schools. 
Beautiful, impressive, instructive, religious in 
tone, and adaptable to large or small groups, 
this pageant, with costume directions in- 
cluded, will make a strong feature on pro- 
grams of Educational Institutes, Sunday 
School Conferences, Summer Schools and 
also in Parish Schools. 


Price, 25 cents each; $2.00 a dozen. 


A REVISION OF THE PAGEANT 
“LUTHER’S COAT-OF-ARMS” 


THE BANNER OF 
THE CROSS 


By Sanford N. Carpenter, D.D. 


The coat-of-arms adopted by Luther, as a 
symbol of the great and heroic struggle he 
was waging, is rich in significance and with 
silent eloquence reveals the spiritual values 
of that contest. In this unique pageant, the 
inner meaning of this emblem is unfolded 
in a most impressive and interesting manner. 


Price, 35 cents. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


860 N. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 
1617 Sumter Street 


219 Sixth Street 
Columbia, S. C. 


Pittsburgh 
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INDIA INKLINGS 
By the Rey. Luther W. Slifer 


“WHEW, IT’s cotD!” was the surprised and 
surprising general greeting throughout the 
Madras Presidency in the last fortnight of 
November. For, owing to a depression in 
the Bay of Bengal, the thermometer 
dropped to its lowest point since 1895. We 
don’t know just how low that was—we 
hear that Miss Lindahl’s went from 60 to 
100 degrees at the same place during the 
same day—but it sent us searching for 
long-unused sweaters and coats only to 
find: most of them were “at the Hills.” 
Newcomers from America fared better, for 
they still had their baggage with them. 
Now we are back again to our lovely “In- 
dian Summer” cool comfort. 


Dr. Sipes Honored 


Early in the month we received invita- 
tions to a Welcome Tea in honor of Dr. 
and Mrs. H. H. Sipes’ return from fur- 
lough. It was signed with the names of 
prominent politicians, lawyers and busi- 
ness men, residents of Guntur. We went, 
and together with the large crowd pres- 
ent enjoyed the tea and the speeches after- 
wards. Tribute was paid to Dr. Sipes for 
his notable contributions to the educa- 
tional advance of the college and his per- 
sonal friendship and influence with the 
college constituency and the cultural life 
of Guntur. Special attention was called 
to the fact that it was during his term as 
principal that the college was made a first- 
grade institution. 

Happy as we were to see Dr. and Mrs. 
Sipes personally honored, even greater 
was our gratification to find that they were 
taken as representatives and that through 
them the work of our Church and Mission 
was honored. The Rev. E. Prakasem, pas- 
tor of our Guntur church, was given place 
on the program and spoke on behalf of the 
Christian community. One of the speakers 
declared that if Guntur had any place of 
culture and educational advance and any 
leadership in the making of New India 
under the new Nationalist Government 
(and it is admitted that she has a large 
place in all these), such position was due 
entirely to the work of the college and the 
United Lutheran Church Mission which, 
begun and carried on here, has been of 
such a high order. 


Anniversaries 


During the month Peddapur High School 
celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary and 
at the same time Mr. V. Ch. John, its ef- 
ficient headmaster, celebrated his twenty- 
fifth anniversary as an educationist. Among 
the missionaries, Dr. Strock, Dr. Sipes, Dr. 
Dunkelberger and Dr. Coleman had posi- 
tions on the programs of the two functions. 
Tribute was paid to the fine work turned 
out by the school under the careful ad- 
ministration of Mr. John. In spite of the 
depression cuts he has not only maintained 
its efficient working but increased it until 
now few high schools in the whole of the 
Madras Presidency can compare with it 
in results as measured at the times of the 
annual common examination set for all 
high schools. It is a clear vindication of 
the policy of putting Indians in charge of 
work where qualified men are available 
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and an inspiration to council to continue 
the policy. 


Only a few years ago after the heavy. 


depression cuts began to put such pressure 
on all our work, the wisdom of maintain- 
ing three high schools was questioned and 
the proposition to close Peddapur as the 
one ministering to the smallest Christian 
community was often discussed. But each 
time it. was decided to continue in spite 
of every difficulty and today the rightness 
of this choice is no longer doubted. Long 
years of useful work to Peddapur and to 
Mr. John, who has done so much both 
actually and by example for the educa- 
tional work of our Mission. 


Visitors 

The month brought a number of visitors 
to Guntur. First, seventeen candidates for 
the Telugu language examinations gathered 
and were put through their paces—or 
rather, paragraphs—by the Oral Examining 
Committee, of which our own Rev. L. E. L. 
Irschick and the Rev. P. B. Paul were 
members. Later the Committee on Written 
Work, on which Dr. J. R. Strock and Mr. 
S. Bhushnam had found place, met here 
and went over the papers. We were all 
happy to learn that all of our own can- 
didates had passed. 

The Rev. Anton Lundeen, a missionary 
to China under the Augustana Synod 
Board, spent several weeks in our field on 
his way from China to accept a position 
as secretary with his home board. He 
proved himself a keen observer and much 
interested in the work of our area and 
in the part which Augustana has hitherto 
played in co-operation with our Board in 
our work here. 


Thanksgiving 

Several commitee meetings and our an- 
nual physical examinations brought a num- 
ber of our district missionaries to Guntur 
on Tuesday, November 23. So the oppor- 
tunity was accepted to have one big 
Thanksgiving dinner. At seven o’clock on 
that evening seventy-eight of our mission- 
aries and their guests met at the Stall 
School for a Thanksgiving service at which 
Dr. Coleman gave us a very inspiring study 
of the things for which St. Paul gave 
thanks. Afterwards we all sat down in 
the big hall of the school at six big tables 
and disposed of the six turkeys with all the 
“trimmings” that Miss Leaman and her 
Entertainment Committee had provided for 
us. It proved a grand success, and from 
common sentiment bids fair to become an 
annual event in the life of Guntur. 


Co-operation 


Our friends in the American Lutheran 
Church are co-operating with us this year 
in an experimental way by sending their 
boys for Bible training to our institution 
at Luthergiri, and by deputing the Rev. 
Mr. Schramm to act as professor there. 
A beautiful Service of Installation to his 
duties was held on December 7, at which 
the Rev. Dr. E. Neudoerffer, president of 
the seminary, officiated. Dr. F. L. Coleman 
and the Rev. Mr. Mayer, president of the 
American Lutheran Church Mission, also 
took part in the service. It is the hope 
and the prayer of the members of both 
Missions that during this period of co- 
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operation a basis of permanent co-opera- 
tion may be worked out here on the field 
and by our constituencies at home. Such 
co-operation would help both missions in. 
many ways. It looks like a decided advance. 


Secretary Koller 


Our hearts were distressed at the com- 
paratively sudden news of the passing 
away of Dr. Koller. Although we knew 
that he was not well, we were not pre- 
pared for such a sudden loss. Many of us 
felt the double loss of our official head and. 
of a personal friend. Although he could 
not always agree with us, yet he usually 
gave us a fair hearing and did not hes- 
itate to tell us where he thought us wrong. 
We thank God for what Dr. Koller did for 
the Church and missions, and pray God 
that the home church may be guided 
aright in its arrangements for the future 
carrying on of our great work. 


BY THE OLD VENANGO 
TRAIL 


By the Rev. L. W. Rupp 


DuRING THE pioneer period of Western 
Pennsylvania and one Spring in maple 
boiling season, a cyclone swept through 
these parts, demolishing everything in its 
path, uprooting the forest trees. Henry 
Beuchle of Stone Church (Butler County), 
Pa., was caught out with his oxen; they 
were shut in by falling trees on all sides 
so that it required several days to cut a 
way to liberate the cattle. Feed and water 
were carried to the oxen while thus im- 
prisoned. The great destruction was that 
of the native oaks; all the original forest 
was destroyed in the area through which 
this tremendous storm passed. 


Many Oaks Have Fallen 


We feel that the uprooting of the great 
oaks in the storm symbolizes the effect of 
storm and stress of our day upon the out- 
standing men of the church. How many 
of them are passing! Recent issues of THE 
LUTHERAN have been unusually full of such 
recordings. Here was Dr. John Sander, 
born 1850, “the last living ministerial link 
between the founding of the English Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Synod of the Northwest 
and its present membership”; Dr. Paul W. 
Koller, Baltimore; Dr. Hamfeldt, Toledo, 
the oldest pastor of any denomination in 
point of service in the city; Dr. Schulzke, 
Springfield, Ill., fifty-three years pastor of 
St. John’s Church; Dr. L. S. Keyser, 
Springfield, Ohio; Dr. Dreher, aged ninety- 
one, pioneer president of Roanoke College, 
predecessor of Dr. John A. Morehead in 
that position. 

The Pittsburgh Synod has lost since late 
summer six such men. Dr. Frederick W. 
Kohler, ordained 1881, for many years as- 
sociated with the Passavant Memorial 
Homes for Epileptics, Rochester, Pa. Then 
two men retired from active ministerial 
service, Pastors Wilson Yeisley and Clay- 
ton B. Holloway, ordained in 1883 and 
1884 respectively. Two most notable Pitts- 
burgh pastorates came to an end, that of 
Dr. Alonzo J. Turkle, who became pastor 
of Trinity, North Side, in 1899, and Decem- 
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ber 7, Dr. George W. Englar, pastor since 
1906 of Bethany, East Liberty. On Novem- 
ber 15, we lost the Senior of the Pittsburgh 
Synod, and “grand old man” of Thiel Col- 
lege, Dr. Theophilus B. Roth, ordained in 
1878. Earlier in the year two additional 
“seniors,” ministers of above fifty years’ 
service, were called, both retired, Pastor 
Ephraim F. Dickey, last Civil War veteran 
on the ministerial roll, and Dr. Cleason B. 
King. Two men of somewhat less service, 
and both retired at their death, Pastors 
Ahrens and C. L. V. Dozer, bring the de- 
ceased ministers of the synod to ten for 
the year. A sobering thought is, in averag- 
ing for the ten and making some allow- 
ance for fractional portions of the year, 
that the average length of their services 
amounts to fifty years. 


Busy Brotherhoods 
Again by courtesy of Dr. Fisher, who 
has permitted reviews of synod news to 
be taken from the columns of our syn- 
odical journal, The Lutheran Monthly, we 


_ Observe with interest Brotherhood activ- 


ities through five of the conferences, as 
Mr. E. D. Moyer has noted them. It is 
written how well the Erie Conference men 
have for years given equipment and cash 
in liberal measure for Bethesda, and also 
have collected a generous purse given to 
a young man starting to prepare for the 
ministry. One hundred fifty-two men of 
the Northeast Conference met at Shannon- 
dale at the organization meeting of their 
Conference Brotherhood, hearing a very 
able address from Wallace C. Chapman, 
Indiana, Pa. The East Conference men held 
a fine Fall program, with Mr. Chapman 
speaking, and in addition laid plans for 
their Spring rally in connection with the 
convention. Central Conference men or- 
ganized in Trinity Church, electing Frank 
L. Fox, Swissvale, president, hearing Mr. 
Frank P. Reiter, president of the Alle- 
ghany Synod Brotherhood, and reporting 
that they have approximately 9,000 men 
(the column states) who are, or are about 
to be, tied up in the work. And that will 
be a program definitely worth while. West 
Conference men claim to be “pace-makers” 
for the synod, pointing in particular to the 
Beaver and Ohio Valley Lutheran Men’s 
Association, and the recent New Brighton 
rally with thirteen delegations present, 
Ambridge sending the largest, with forty. 
Lysle Shaffer, Ambridge, was elected pres- 
ident. The Rev. Oscar Carlson, Butler, 
was speaker at this rally. 


Institutes 


General news notes can well begin with 
comment on the series of Sunday School 
Institutes recently concluded by the 
Greensburg Conference. The same terri- 
tory sends a somewhat unusual report on 
the Reformation Rally in First Church, 
Greensburg, Dr. C. N. Shindler pastor, 
with Dr. G. Morris Smith, Susquehanna 
University, speaker. 

Trinity, Latrobe, Dr. J. B. Gardner pas- 
tor, again came up with something out 
of the common run, and exceptionally fine. 
This time it was the All Saints’ Day Serv- 
ice which each year honors the seniors 
of the congregation. All members over 
seventy years of age are present, if able 
to come, and are uniquely remembered. 
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Bells 


Not ceasing their programs of unusual 
services with the blessing of the bells on 
the Day of St. Michael and All Angels, 
Grace Church, Spring Garden Avenue, is 
planning for a new altar to be completed 
for the fiftieth anniversary in 1938. A 
number of repair items at church and 
parsonage are listed. 

Anniversaries have been celebrated, a 
very interesting one being when Pastor 
E. O. Graham, Jewett, Ohio, celebrated 
the fortieth anniversary of his entrance 
into the gospel ministry. Another calling 
for attention was the Anniversary: Month 
at Arnold, in Calvary Church, the Rev. J. 
Bender Miller pastor, with a Preaching 
Mission, Dr. P. H. R. Mullen, synodical 
Superintendent of Missions, being the 
capable preacher. Dr. G. Arthur Fry, St. 
Luke’s Church, Pittsburgh, also preached 
in Calvary during the anniversary cele- 
bration. In eighteen months this congre- 
gation raised $6,000 toward wiping out the 
indebtedness. 

Sharing 

First Church, Warren, Pa., the Rev. E. K. 
Rogers pastor, refers to the union service 
on the evening of Reformation Day, when 
for the first time St. Paul’s Church, Augus- 
tana, met with First Church. Again on 
November 16, Dr. F. W. Otterbein of Chi- 
cago, spoke on the subject of Family Wor- 
ship to an audience taxing the capacity 
of the First Church. Many friends from 
nearby Augustana congregations shared 
this experience with their U. L. C. A. 
neighbors. In Butler the three U. L. C. A. 
churches and St. Mark’s (A. L. C.) Church 
united in the latter’s edifice for the Refor- 
mation Service, with Dr. Albert W. Stein- 
furth, Wilkinsburg, as the speaker. 


St. John’s Church, Freedom, the Rev. 
Paul N. Schnur pastor, points the way “to 
follow through” in the Promotional Plans 
of the U. L. C. A. in their series of services 
through November. First was a_ special 
Vesper Service, with theme, “A Program 
for the Parish,’ which included an open 
discussion period. Then at the annual 
Thank Offering meeting of the Women’s 
Missionary Society Miss Almira Nelson 
from the Jewish Mission in Pittsburgh 
was the speaker. At the ninth Brotherhood 
Banquet, November 18, the Rev. C. S. 
Hayner, from Burry’s Church, Zelienople, 
gave the address. On Thanksgiving morn- 
ing St. John’s was host to the community 
in the Thanksgiving service. 


Moving into East Conference, we come 
to the well-rounded leadership program 
sponsored by active workers in the con- 
ference Sunday School Association. In 
Hebron Church, Leechburg, the Rev. S. 
White Rhyne brought into existence a 
Committee on Administration for Leader- 
ship Training in the conference; the mem- 
bers: Pastors E. F. Rice, D.D., William F. 
Pfeiffer, C. E. Butler, C. O. Frank, and 
W. W. Zundel. Leadership Training 
Schools have been established in various 
parts of the conference; at Kittanning 65 
enrolled the first night; at Rural Valley 
37; at Vandergrift 43; at Leechburg 33. 


Five-year Plan 


The Five-year Plan has not been over- 
looked. Grace Church, Franklin, the Rev. 
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J. R. Beamer pastor, has in connection 
with adoption of the plan begun by hear- 
ing Dr. Rudisill of Thiel speak on ‘“Chris- 
tian Education.” The Harvest Home Fes- 
tival offering of $130 was received for the 
several benevolent agencies of the U. L. 
CoA. 


Christ Church, Lawrence Park, the Rev. 
H. E. Obenauf pastor, has a number of 
items, the arrangement to begin on Octo- 
ber 31 publication of a weekly announce- 
ment bulletin; sending by the Junior 
Luther League of 150 quarts of canned 
goods to the Bethesda Home; introduction 
on November 1 of Family Worship Books. 

Erie City Luther Leaguers have had Pas- 
tor Kenneth Killinger, Marion, Va., pre- 
senting his movies on Lutheran work in 
the Virginia and North Carolina moun- 
tains. The same group of Leaguers have 
arranged a February 6 rally in Luther 
Memorial, when Dr. Paul Kinports, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Luther League 
of America, will be speaker. 

Pastor Killinger and his pictures were 
featured also at the Fall convention of the 
Pittsburgh District Luther League, held in 
First Church, New Kensington, Dr. T. B. 
Yeakley pastor. 


ON THE WING 


Dr. M. J. Bieber in the Southern West at 
El Paso, Texas, and Tucson, Arizona 


AFTER SUPPLYING PULPITS in West Chester, 
Philadelphia, Gouldsboro, Shamokin, 
Locust Valley, White, Quakake, East 
Stroudsburg, all in Pennsylvania, during 
August, September and October, and ad- 
dressing church groups in Illinois on the 
U. L. C. A. Plan of Promotion, it was my 
added pleasure to serve 


Epiphany, Pleasantville, N. J., 


during November. A more faithful and 
responsive band of people it is hard to 
find. Organized by Superintendent U. S. 
G. Bertolet, D.D., thirteen years ago, the 
congregation has had two pastors—the 
Rev. E. A. Lebo and the Rev. R. L. Mc- 
Cullough—but it has had anxious and ex- 
tended interims before, between, and since 
the two pastorates. There is a chaste, white 
frame church building and parish house 
in a fine location in a growing city of 
35,000, six miles from Atlantic City, one 
of the nation’s famous summer resorts. 

The church was recently repainted by 
one of the aggressive members of the 
church council, and the paint was donated 
by another liberal member. We made the 
Every Member Visitation, piloted and es- 
corted by interested members. The results 
were very gratifying, and the pledge cards 
were laid upon the altar at a Consecration 
Service held December 5. 

Services are held morning and evening. 
Bible school precedes the morning serv- 
ice; and another one is held in the after- 
noon at Absecon Highlands, six miles dis- 
tant. This school will grow into a Lutheran 
congregation, attended and assisted by 
members of other communions. All Beth- 
any’s auxiliaries flourish. The congrega- 
tion is praying that a new pastor may 
soon be secured. 
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Westward Ho! 


November 7 we boarded a Pennsylvania 
Railroad train in Philadelphia and acted on 
Horace Greely’s advice, “Young man, go 
West.” We are sent by the Board of Amer- 
ican Missions to visit Tucson, Ariz., in the 
interest of the Board. 

The Divisional Secretary of English Mis- 
sions, the Rev. A. M. Knudsen, met us in 
the Union Station, Chicago, and we had a 
delightful, profitable, and constructive con- 
ference with reference to our prospective 
work. F. W. Otterbein, D.D., pastor of the 
fastest-growing Lutheran church in this 
country, and one of our spiritual sons, also 
greeted and “lunched” us and gave us the 
name of one of his members residing in 
Tucson. (You who read this will please 
do likewise if you have knowledge of per- 
sons living temporarily or permanently in 
that famous winter and health resort.) 

Dr. Otterbein took us, bag and baggage, 
to the Rock Island station, where we 
boarded “The Rocket,” the Rock Island 
stream-lined train. We were assigned to 
seat forty-four in day coach “C,” the last 
word in comfort and equipment for the 
common man; and in mid-evening we were 
met by our good friend and former fellow 
laborer in Canada, J. A. Miller, D.D., pas- 
tor of St. Paul’s Church. 


Davenport, Iowa 

Here we joyfully “fellowshipped” with 
the family until late into the night and 
until the afternoon of the next day. 
Jerome, one of Dr. Miller’s capable sons, 
is the associate pastor; another son is a 
middler in Maywood Seminary; a third is 
in high school; while the eldest is a pros- 
perous business man in Sedalia, Mo. Their 
daughter, Naomi, is eight years old. 

During Dr. Miller’s pastorate in St. 
Paul’s he organized St. Mark’s, of which 
the Rev. M. A. Getzendaner is the efficient 
and successful pastor, and whose assistant 
pastor is the Rev. E. T. Bollinger. Thir- 
teen young people have entered into the 
general service of the church from St. 
Paul’s during Dr. Miller’s pastorate. A 
centrally located lot has been secured, 
which will ere long be graced by a rep- 
resentative Lutheran church. 

Dr. Miller began his ministry in Detroit, 
where he also found his talented helpmate. 
He successively served as the first pastor, 
the Canadian congregations in Galt and 
Hamilton; assisted in the organization and 
development of the Waterloo Seminary; 
spent a year as pastor in Southern Cali- 
fornia; was Field Missionary in the Detroit 
area, under the former General Council; 
and came to St. Paul’s nineteen years ago. 
The congregation numbers over one thou- 
sand members. 

After speeding a night and a day and a 
half southwest through the sagebrush 
country, at midnight our train quietly 
glided into the Union Station at 


El] Paso, Texas 


and we were soon in the comfortable home 
of the Rev. and Mrs. A. H. Schnake. It 
did not require much coaxing on our host’s 
part for us to decide to remain over Sun- 
day. 

El Paso is in the extreme western tip of 
Texas, on the border of New Mexico, and 
on the Rio Grande across from Mexico. 
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The city has 100,000 people, sixty per cent 
of them Mexican. It is not far from the 
century mark in age, is in the summer zone 
and is growing. There is a United States 
Military Post, attractive dwelling houses, 
skyscrapers and substantial and imposing 
business and church buildings. Our church, 
St. Paul’s, began twenty-six years ago, or- 
ganized by the Rev. Elmer Combs under 
the superintendency of the late Dr. 
Yarger. Successive pastors were the Rev. 
Charles Armstrong, Dr. A. C. Harris, Dr. 
J. B. Greever, Dr. H. S. Lawrence, and 
the Rev. A. J. Hall. The Rev. A. H. 
Schnake hails from the Wartburg Synod 
and his estimable wife from Unity Church, 
Chicago. After graduating from Maywood 
Seminary, Chicago, nine years ago, Mr. 
Schnake came to St. Paul’s, where he has 
served one-third of the entire life of the 
congregation. 

The Rocky Mountain Synod, to which 
St. Paul’s belongs, met for the first time 
in this church last May. The congregation 
became self-supporting a year ago. It wor- 
ships in a former Baptist church, made 
Lutheran, and its parish house, a former 
residence, adjoins it. St. Paul’s pays its 
apportionment 90 per cent and hopes to 
make it 100 per cent this year. There are 
246 baptized, 173 confirmed, and 110 com- 
muning members. We spent a very pleas- 
ant, busy, and profitable day. 


Sunday 

the Third Sunday in Advent—also Uni- 
versal Bible Sunday. We preached on 
“The Word.” In the Bible school the at- 
tendance was 103 out of an enrollment of 
124. Refreshments were served at an in- 
teresting Luther League meeting in the 
evening. A joyful feature at the church 
service, to pastor, people, to the highly 
prized choir, and especially to the able 
organist, Mr. R. R. Cromer (from York, 
Pa.), was the use for the first time of the 
Hammond Electric Organ—the first organ 
in the congregation’s history. It is paid for 
through free-will contributions. 

St. Paul’s is composed mostly of Eastern 
people. It is loyal to all the causes of the 
Church. There is also a Missouri congre- 
gation in the city, a dozen years older than 
its sister. The mayor of the city belongs 
to it. 

After bidding regretful adieu to our be- 
loved hosts the next morning, we boarded 
the superb Southern Pacific train and after 
another day through interminable sage- 
brush, during which time we encountered 
rain (“very unusual”), after having trav- 
eled 2,500 miles through eleven states, we 
arrived at our anticipated destination, the 
city of 


Tucson, Arizona 


We landed here with mingled feelings. 
We are a Field Missionary again. We know 
not whom and what we shall meet, as we 
experienced in our work in Canada, New 
England and the Northwest into whose 
cities and towns we always entered “un- 
certainly,’ but we were able to organize 
twenty-six congregations, by the grace of 
God—all of which congregations are alive, 
all have pastors and all have given a good 
account of themselves. Again we enter un- 
certainly. What is in store for us we know 
not. But God knows and He cares. We 
can only gather, plant and water; He will 
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give the increase. “With God all things 
are possible” and “All things are possible 
to him who believes.” Therefore we enter 
Tucson in prayer, faith, hope and courage. 

Here we find another Missouri Lutheran 
sister—Grace, who “arrived” about a quar- 
ter of a century ago, and has a home of 
her own. Her pastor is the Rev. E. Arnold 
Sitz.'As in El Paso, so in Tucson, the 
mayor of the city is a member of the Mis- 
souri church. He is Mr. Henry O. Jaastad, 
an architect. Someone said to me: “Mr. 
Jaastad is one of the best, if not the best 
mayor, Tucson ever had.” May our rela- 
tions with Missouri here be happy and 
mutually helpful. 


CALIFORNIA SUNBEAMS 
By John A. M. Ziegler, D.D. 


Sprakinc of Lutheran progress in South- 
ern California,—vide, Southern Conference 
report,—attention is further directed to 
the larger growth of the entire Lutheran 
Church in America, as noted in the Year 
Book for 1938. 

Beginning, in 1638, with fifty communing 
members, there was a hundred-fold in- 
crease in the first century, and in the sec- 
ond one hundred years, a thirteen-fold 
increase over the first century, bringing 
the membership, in 1838, to 65,000,—being 
a 1,300-fold increase in 200 years. 

In 1878—my ministry began in 1877— 
there were 665,529 communing members: 
and now, January 1, 1938, after sixty years, 
I find myself one in a cloud of witnesses, 
3,346,884 strong, bona fide Lutherans; more 
than a five-fold increase in these sixty 
years. In the past two hundred years, the 
increase over the 5,000 of 1738, is 669-fold. 

What hath God wrought! Cheering as is 
this exhibit, it is but a suggestion of what 
might be were this mighty host truly 
united in common program for the achieve- 
ment of a definite purpose. It is inspiring 
to note in passing that the prospect is more 
inviting than it was fifty years ago. Here 
in Southern California, we scarcely recog- 
nize any synodical differences. The Na- 
tional Lutheran Council and the Lutheran 
World Convention are harbingers,—at 
least in a coming future,—of a United 
American Lutheran Church. 

The Anniversary Appeal of the Board 
of American Missions was presented to a 
group of pastors and laymen the latter 
part of November, meeting in the Holly- 
wood Church. The Rev. L. H. Steinhoff, 
pastor of Barnitz Memorial, Denver, Colo., 


organizer for the western area, including 


Rocky Mountain, Montana, Nebraska 
(Western Conference), Pacific, California 
and Northwestern Synods, gave a clear 
and comprehensive digest of the purpose 
of the.Appeal, and of the method of pro-' 
cedure. 

The heads of the various committees for 
the Southern Conference are as follows: 
Evangelism, J. E. Hoick; Publicity, G. 
Herbert Hillerman; Special Services, James 
P. Beasom; Music and Pageants, J. E. 
Messer; Finances, F. C. Noel, with Dr. J. 
George Dorn, General Director. 

The suggested financial quota to be 
raised in the Southern Conference was not 
definitely stated, it being left to the judg- 
ment of the council of each congregation 


a 
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as to the goal they would strive to attain. 
At a meeting of the Ministers’ Association 
the following Monday, December 6, at 
Pasadena, the committee of key men hav- 
ing the appeal in charge reported that in 
their judgment, $4.50 per communing mem- 
ber would be a legitimate basis on which 
to determine the amount each congrega- 
tion should strive to secure. This would 
place the amount to be secured in the 
Southern Conference at something like 
$2,000 more than the regular apportion- 
ment. The time for the appeal in the 
Synod of California is set for January 1 
to March 6—the first synodical appeal to 
be conducted. 

What shall the outcome be? To say the 
contributions should be liberal is to put 
it mildly. I dare not venture to suggest 
that as goes California, so goes the U. L. 
C. A. It might have been well, perhaps, 
to have started with one of the larger and 
wealthier synods, as an incentive to this 
far-flung outpost of the Pacific Southwest. 
However, we hope and pray for the best. 

Southern California is just having her 
first rains for the season. No wind or 
biting cold, it comes down in a gentle 
drizzle—a blessing to ranchers and or- 
chardists—with little run-off, and no over- 
flowing streams. We are fortunate above 
the Northland, where swollen streams 
have destroyed harvests and homes. Truly 


Southern California is the one spot in all . 


_ the land where nature deals kindly with 


us in all seasons of the year. Our bless- 
ing, however, has at times threatened to 
be a curse. 

All manner of indigent and _ thriftless 
people have been pouring in upon us. 
More than this, is the threatened influx 
of thugs and racketeers that are fleeing 
from the aroused authorities in other 
cities. The legal authorities and civic or- 
ganizations of Los Angeles and vicinity 
are meeting the menace with the blunt 
warning that there is no welcome awaiting 
underworld bosses: they will be received 
with cold shoulder and hard looks. 


St. John’s Church, Sacramento, recently 
celebrated two worth-while events: the 
silver anniversary of the dedication of the 
present building, October 3, 1937; and the 
seventieth anniversary of the organization 
of the congregation, December 1 to 5. 

The congregation was organized as an 
independent congregation in 1867, the 
Rev. M. Goethe being founder and first 
pastor. C. F. Oehler, D.D., now pastor 
emeritus, served for forty-six years, from 
1890 to 1936, and during his pastorate the 
church was received into the Synod of 
California. The Rev. Henry W. Opperman 
is the present pastor. 

Guest speakers at the several services 
were: Drs. C. F. Oehler, J. L. Neve, J. J. 
Raun, C. F. Crouser, and Holmes Dysinger. 
Dr. Dysinger later spent several days in 
Los Angeles, making a brief call, together 
with his brother, Dr. W. S. Dysinger, at 
the Sunbeam’s sanctum. 


The Rev. Dr. E. W. Simon, pastor emer- 
itus of Trinity Church, Akron, Ohio, to- 
gether with his daughter, Miss Ruth Simon, 
is vacationing in Southern California. They 
were recent visitors at Trinity Church, 
Long Beach. Great is the attraction of 
Southern California for retired and emer- 
itus preachers. 
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St. John’s Church, Gardena, the Rev. 
G. Herbert Hillerman pastor, has granted 
the Los Angeles County Board of Health 
permission to use their basement for a 
Baby Clinic. “The clinic is doing unes- 
timated good in providing medical advice 
and care for babies to parents who would 
otherwise be unable to give proper care to 
their children.” Pastor Hillerman was 
Bible instructor for ten days in July, at 
the Ruth Camp for Girls. 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS NEWS 
By the Rev. Walter E. Koepf 


EverY PASTOR and many laymen in this 
conference are endeavoring to put into 
practice the benefits derived from our Pro- 
motional Meetings. Only time will reveal 
the true fruitage, but we are satisfied that 
the seeds have been planted, the begin- 
nings made, and the mistakes will be our 
profit in the planning and the working out 
of a more elaborate and spiritual program 
this year. 

If one were to judge our residence by 
the weather, the impression might be 
given that we were missionaries in north- 
ern Canada. There is only one word that 
even begins to describe the day when we 
convened for our ministerium at Polo, IIl., 
December 13, and that is terrible! After 
allowing a grace period of almost thirty 
minutes we got started at 10.30 o’clock 
with just a few of our men present. The 
Rev. H. Psicholz of Nachusa, IIl., led the 
devotions and preached a sermon that was 
nothing short of a masterpiece on the Ad- 
vent season. The sorry part of it was, so 
few were there to hear it. 

Following the devotions, the Rev. 
Tressler Bolton of Forreston read his post- 
poned paper entitled, “Jesus in His Own 
Judgment.” The discussion of this paper 
and the devotional sermon lasted until 
lunch time. After dinner we assembled in 
the warmest part of the church building, 
which happened to be one of the Sunday 
school rooms in the basement, and Dr. 
B. F. Grenoble, Freeport, developed the 
theme, “Christ the Messiah,” and then led 
the discussion. It was one of the most 
worthwhile and helpful discussions in 
which any of us ever participated. We 
are passing some of the questions on to 
you, hopeful that some other conference 
might use them to advantage: 

1. Have we an Anglo-Saxon word for 
Incarnation? 

2. Are we justified in using the term 
“God-man” when the two words are so 
opposite in meaning? 

3. What is the special significance of 
Peter’s and Paul’s Christ-consciousness? 

4. Jesus called. Himself the “Son of 
Man.” What is the significance of that 
term? Why not the Son of God? 

5. Did the Incarnation affect the Trinity 
in any way? 

6. Does the sinlessness of Christ support 
the Virgin Birth in any way? 

7. Does the monotheistic religion satisfy 
the heart—such, for example, as Judaism 
and Unitarianism? 

8. Is the acceptance of the Virgin Birth 
necessary for our Salvation? 

Here you are brethren, a set-up for your 
next conference meeting! 
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St. Paul’s Church, Nachusa, the Rev. 
H. Psicholz pastor, celebrated the fiftieth 
anniversary of its dedication December 12. 
Special features of the day’s service were 
the reading of letters from five former 
pastors; a history of the congregation by 
Mrs. W. Hockman; and an address by Dr. 
Paar otahls superintendent of Nachusa 
Orphanage. There were sixteen people in 
attendance who were present at the ded- 
ication. It was a service of praise and 
thanksgiving for divine blessings as well 
as a renewal of consecration to press for- 
ward in the work of God’s Kingdom. 

Mr. John Erisman of Lanark, Ill., who is 
not a Lutheran, plays Santa Claus every 
year to the children at Nachusa Orphan- 
age, and this year was no exception. On a 
day that was not fit for beast or man to 
venture out, he and his mother, accom- 
panied by your scribe, took the following 
gifts to the children: 48 cans of peas, 48 
cans of corn, one bushel of walnuts and a 
sack for each child containing one pound 
of candy, one-half pound of salted pea- 
nuts, an orange and one popcorn ball. 

On the afternoon of November 17 the 
Missionary Society of Trinity Church, 
Lanark, entertained the various societies 
in this district including Mt. Carroll, 
Milledgeville and Chadwick. The feature 
of the afternoon was a book review by 
Mrs. Leta Wierson on “Missions and World 
Peace.” While the ladies of the First Lu- 
theran Church, Mt. Carroll, the Rev. J. H. 
Fetterolf pastor, were listening to this re- 
view their church was burning. The fire 
started from an overheated furnace and the 
whole inside, which was decorated just 
two years ago, was ruined and the pipe 
organ was badly damaged. The building 
and organ were covered by insurance. The 
people of First Church are showing a re- 
markable spirit of devotion and loyalty to 
their church, and in spite of this disaster 
the congregation is now worshiping in 
the Community House and planning to 
rebuild. Our prayers are for both pastor 
and people. 

Several changes have taken place in this 
Conference since you last heard from us. 
The Rev. Harold E. Bernhard of Rock 
Grove was called to the Pearl City-Kent 
Parish and began his work there the first 
of the year. 

The Rev. Otto Boening of the Wartburg 
Church, Berwyn, Ill., was called to the 
First Lutheran Church, Chadwick, IIl., to 
begin services about January 15. He will 
succeed the Rev. W. E. Bridges, who was 
called to the Dongola Parish of the South- 
ern Conference, and who was installed 
there November 14 by Dr. T. B. Uber. 
Our best wishes go with Pastor Bridges. 
At the same time our right hand of Chris- 
tian fellowship goes out to Mr. Boening 
and we welcome him into our Conference 
and wish the best of everything for him 
and his people at Chadwick. 


Speaking about these Promotional Meet- 
ings which were held during the month of 
October bearing fruit or not, here is some- 
thing for the rest of the U. L. C. A. to 
strive for: St. John’s Church, Sterling, 
Ill., the Rev. A. H. Keck, Jr., pastor, has 
paid over and above their regular appor- 
tionment $400, besides giving a Christmas 
gift of $100 to Nachusa Orphanage and 
$100 to Foreign Missions. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF 
NATIONAL LUTHERAN 
COUNCIL 


REPRESENTATIVES of the eight Lutheran 
bodies co-operating in the National Lu- 
theran Council will assemble in Detroit, 
January 26 and 27 for their annual meeting. 

Business of the group will concern an- 
nual reports of Dr. Ralph H. Long, ex- 
ecutive director of the Council; Mr. E. F. 
Hilert, the treasurer; reports of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee; and the Committee on 
Special Child Welfare Study. Another 
important concern of the group will be 
the selection of a successor to the late 
Dr. George Linn Kieffer, who died last 
April after serving continuously as statis- 
tician and librarian from the time of the 
Council’s organization in 1918. The Na- 
tional Lutheran Inner Mission Conference 
has made a definite request for the estab- 
lishment of a department of social wel- 
fare in the Council, to serve as a bureau 
of information and as a clearing house for 
all the welfare activities conducted by and 
in the co-operating Lutheran churches. 
Attention will also be given to the pos- 
sibility of developing a motion picture 
bureau for the purpose of assembling and 
editing all Lutheran films now in existence 
and making them available for use in 
local congregations. 

On this occasion there will be some 
change in the personnel of the twenty- 
four commissioners because three men 
who had served in this capacity for a 
number of years died during 1937. Dr. 
C. C. Hein, president of the American Lu- 
theran Church and a commissioner of the 
National Lutheran Council since its or- 
ganization, died last spring. To serve as 
his substitute, acting president Emanuel 
Poppen of the American Lutheran Church, 
has appointed Dr. Henry F. Schuh of 
Columbus, Ohio. A regular commissioner 
will be elected during the 1938 general 
meeting of the Church. 

Death claimed two commissioners of the 
United Lutheran Church. Dr. John A. W. 
Haas, for many years president of Muhlen- 
berg College, Allentown, Pa., and for ten 
years a representative to the National Lu- 
theran Council, died during the summer. 
The other was Dr. Paul W. Koller, -ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the United Lutheran Church in 
America, who died in November. He had 
served his Church as commissioner since 
1924. To fill their positions, Dr. Frederick 
H. Knubel, president of the United Lu- 
theran Church, has appointed the Rev. Dr. 
R. E. Tulloss, president of Wittenberg Col- 
lege, Springfield, Ohio, and the Rev. Dr. 
Armin George Weng of Elgin, IIl. 

—News Bulletin. 


THE REFORMATION MOVE- 
MENT AMONG THE 
UKRAINIANS 


Since 1925 there has been an important 
Reformation Movement among the Ukrain- 
ian people living in Eastern Poland. It is 
estimated that there are fifty-five million 
Ukrainian people in the world, of whom 
thirty-nine million are to be found in Rus- 
sian and nine million in the Polish prov- 
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inces of Galicia and Wolhynia. The move- 
ment toward the Lutheran Church began 
when a number of Ukrainians returning 
from America brought with them copies 
of the Bible in the Ukrainian language. 

Wherever these Bibles have appeared the 
Ukrainian farmers flocked together for 
days to read the Word of God in their own 
tongue. It opened up for them an entirely 
new world so far as church and religion 
are concerned. An appeal was made to 
Dr. Zoeckler in Stanislau, and through him 
the matter was brought to the attention of 
the Lutheran World Convention. The as- 
sistance which was given has resulted in 
twenty-five organized congregations, 
twelve of which have their own church 
building and chapels. There are many 
more promising fields where services are 
held occasionally because there are not 
enough pastors to supply them with reg- 
ular services. There are twelve Ukrainian 
pastors at work in the field and two can- 
didates of theology will be ready to enter 
the work this year. 

Luther’s Small Catechism, the Augsburg 
Confession and a hymn book have been 
translated into the Ukrainian language. 
There is also a church paper which is now 
in its fifth year and which is widely dis- 
tributed. Pastor Jarcezuk is translating the 
life of Dr. Martin Luther into the Ukrain- 
ian language in order to counteract gross 
misrepresentation of the Reformer which 
is being circulated among the people. A 
new translation of the Bible by the cele- 
brated Ukrainian scholar, Dr. Ohienko, is 
in progress. The four Gospels have al- 
ready appeared in print. Pastors receive 
an average of two hundred eighty zloty 
monthly, about fifty-three dollars. 

To assist in the payment of salaries, the 
erection of chapels and the training of 
additional ministers, the Lutheran World 
Convention has included an item of twelve 
thousand dollars in its budget for the 
Ukrainian Mission. The need is urgent and 
the cause is important. In addition to the 
poverty of the peasants there are other 
difficulties which must be surmounted. 
Pastor Jarezuk in his pamphlet, “God’s 
Word Before the Gates of Russia,” says, 
“Help us that we may carry on the Refor- 
mation Movement which has been begun 
among the Ukrainians to a successful con- 
clusion. Help us to build a strong Ukrain- 
ian Lutheran Church that our people, too, 
may give God the proper place and wor- 
ship Him in spirit and in truth.” 


LUTHERANS AT THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF CHICAGO 


LUTHERAN CHURCHMEN have been recent 


guests at the magnificent Memorial Chapel. © 


November 7—a day which marked the im- 
portant dates of Reformation Day, Lu- 
ther’s birthday, and Gustavus Adolphus 
Day—2,500 gathered for a vesper festival 
service. The Southern Chicago District of 
the Augustana Brotherhood sponsored the 
service. The address of Dr. P. O. Bersell, 
president of the Augustana Synod, was 
enhanced by a great chorus of 350 made 
up of choir members from many congre- 
gations. 

The fifteenth annual week-end confer- 
ence of the Hub (Mississippi Valley) Re- 
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gion of the Lutheran Student Association 
of America was closed Sunday morning, 
November 19, by attendance at the chapel 
service when Dr. Paul Scherer, pastor of 
Holy Trinity Lutheran Church in New 
York City, was the university guest 
preacher. The whole conference, which 
brought together ninety registered stu- 
dents, faculty, and pastors from about 
twenty institutions, was held in Ida Noyes 
Hall on the campus. Hosts to the confer- 
ence were the Lutheran group at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and the metropolitan 
Lutheran Student Council under the lead- 
ership of the Rev. Merle Boyer of the uni- 
versity, Albert Erickson, president, and 
the Rev. Charles W. Kegley, pastor for 
Lutheran students. Participants in the gen- 
eral theme of Youth Action included Dr. 
O. A. Benson, Chicago; Prof. H. S. Bechtolt, 
Chicago; Miss Edith Eykamp, India; Dr. 
D. P. Bair, Champaign, Ill.; Miss Mary E. 
Markley, Washington, D. C.; Dr. B. M. 
Christensen, Minneapolis. 

Mr. Harry Victorson of Augustana Sem- 
inary was re-elected president of the 
Region. 


THIRD ANNUAL CONFER: 
ENCE OF LUTHERAN 
COLLEGE FACULTIES 


Luther College, Decorah, Iowa, was host 
to more than 150 faculty guests from 
twenty Lutheran seminaries, colleges, and 
junior colleges for the two days following 
Thanksgiving. The general theme was “The 
Peculiar Responsibilities of the Teachers 
in a Christian College.” Dr. J. C. K. Preus, 
executive secretary of the Board of Educa- 
tion of the Norwegian Lutheran Church 
in America, was chairman of the confer- 
ence. 

The keynote address, “The Great Dif- 
ference,’ was read by Dr. Lars Boe, pres- 
ident of St. Olaf College, in the unavoid- 
able absence of its author, Dr. P. O. Ber- 
sell, president of the Augustana Synod. 
Dr. H. F. Martin, president of Midland 
College, presented a paper on “The Chris- 
tian Teacher and the Modern Student 
Mind.” At the dinner meeting Dr. W. E. 
Schuette, president of the eastern district 
of the American Lutheran Church, pre- 
sided, and Dr. J: P. Pflueger of Pacific 
Lutheran College, talked on “Making Col- 
lege Ideals Persist.” The climax was an 
address, “The Open Door,” by Dr. T. F. 
Gullixson, president of Luther Theological 
Seminary. 

Twelve group conferences were espe- 
cially helpful. Some of the topics discussed 
were: the most effective approach to teach- 
ing Christianity; the contribution to the 
teaching of social theory and its practical 
application; trends and attitudes of the 
Church; music curriculum problems; the 
college societies’ racket; education by radio. 

Institutions represented were: Augsburg, 
Augustana (Rock Island), Augustana 
(Sioux Falls), Capital, Carthage, Concor- 
dia, Dana, Gale, Gustavus Adolphus, 
Hebron, Luther (Decorah), Luther 
(Wahoo), Luther Seminary, Midland, | 
Northwestern Seminary, Pacific Lutheran, 
St. Olaf, Waldorf, Wartburg, Wartburg | 
Seminary. , 

Midland College, Fremont, Nebr., will be 
host to the conference in 1938. | 
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CAPITAL UNIVERSITY, 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


President Mees Honored at Anniversary 


TWENTY-FIVE yEeARS of faithful service as 
president of Capital University were noted 
on Monday, December 13, when Dr. Otto 
Mees was honored during a special service 
at Mees Hall, Capital University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Dr. Ralph H. Long, executive 
director of the National Lutheran Council, 
on that occasion spoke regarding the 
theme, “Twenty-five Years of Faithful and 
Fruitful Service,’ lauding Dr. Mees for 
“Aggressiveness, faithfulness, influential 
force, and dynamic personality,” while nu- 
merous other dignitaries from school, 
church, and state added personal compli- 
ments on Capital University’s twenty-five 
years of progress under the leadership of 
Dr. Mees. 

In appraising Dr. Mees’ work Dr. Long 
said: “No one can estimate the scope or 
effect of the influence which has gone out 
of this institution because of the instruc- 
tion, the admonitions, the exhortations, and 
the counsel of its directing head. .. . Be- 
cause he is a man of positive and profound 
convictions, he has been able to steer the 
ship of Capital University safely between 
the Scylla of sterile scholasticism and the 
Charybdis of presumptive intellectualism. 
His rich endowments and wide attainments 
are combined with a devout spirit which 
makes him a Christian gentleman.” 


HAMMA DIVINITY SCHOOL 


James L. Keyser, senior, Richmond, Ind., 
president of the Hamma Student Associa- 
tion, represented Hamma Divinity School, 
Springfield, Ohio, at the sixth National 
Theological Conference, which was held 
at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, De- 
cember 27 to January 1. Students rep- 
resenting practically all theological sem- 
inaries in the United States were ad- 
dressed by outstanding Christian leaders 
of the world, Bishop William Scarlett, Dr. 
William Adams Brown, T. Z. Koo, Dr. John 
Mackay, and many others. Reports of the 
Oxford and Edinburgh Conferences were 
read and furnished the background for 
this conference, which was 
sponsored by the Interseminary 
Movement. 

Mr. L. M. Thomas, professor 
at Emory College, Atlanta, Ga., 
a representative of the Amer- 
ican Association of Theological 
Seminaries, visited Hamma De- 
cember 14 as part of an inspec- 
tion tour he is making of Ohio 
theological schools for that ac- 
crediting agency. 

Prof. T. A. Kantonen, Ph.D., 
delivered six lectures on “Per- 
sonal Religion” over a period 
of six weeks, beginning Jan- 
uary 9 at the First Lutheran 
Church, Dayton, Ohio, the Rev. 
Dana Johnson pastor. These 
lectures were part of the Church 
Night program. 

Dr. E. E. Flack and Dr. B. H. 
Pershing are leaders in the ““%& 
Teaching Mission which is spon- 
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sored by the Synod of Ohio Committee on 
Evangelization. 

Prof. Willard D. Allbeck, Ph.D., former 
Acting Professor of History of Doctrine, 
Catechetics, and Liturgics, was promoted 
to the office of Professor at the December 
meeting of the Board of Directors. 

Ricuarp L. Smiru, Reporter. 


CHRIST CHURCH, NEW- 
BURGH, NEW YORK, 
DEDICATED 


DECEMBER 12 Christ Church of New- 
burgh, N. Y., was dedicated. This beau- 
tiful edifice was filled to capacity in a 
very short while after the doors were 
opened by the pastor, the Rev. Ernest C. 
French. Many were disappointed in that 
they were unable to gain admittance. The 
building was dedicated by Dr. Ellis B. 
Burgess, president of the United Synod 
of New York, who also preached the ser- 
mon. The pastor conducted the service. 
The Bibles and sacramental vessels were 
borne in procession by the members of 
the church council. 

Each day of the week special services 
were held. Monday was Community 
Night, the speakers being the Rev. Wil- 
liam R. Peckham, president of the New- 
burgh Ministerial Association, and the Rev. 
Philip M. Styles, rector of St. George’s 
Episcopal Church. Tuesday was Confer- 
ence Night, with the Rev. William M. Horn 
of Mt. Kisco preaching the sermon. 
Wednesday afternoon a special service 
was held for the youngest children of the 
church and Wednesday evening was ob- 
served as Youth Night with the Rev. 
Albert P. Schilke of Jamaica, L. I., preach- 
ing the sermon. Thursday evening a spe- 
cial Reconsecration Service for Church 
Workers was held with the Rev. Erwin 
Jaxheimer of Woodhaven preaching the 
sermon. The dedication celebration came 
to an end Friday with a congregational 
banquet, at which time the Rev. Harold 
S. Miller delivered the main address. The 
Rev. Geogre J. V. Schorling, a former 
pastor, and Mayor James D. Tweed brought 
greetings, and the pastor responded. 

The church is of English design and as 
one enters its main doors attention is 
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directed to the altar and the crucifixion 
window. The deep chancel and sanctuary 
with its beautiful diminishing arches tend 
to draw one to the altar, the table of the 
Lord. 

The church is open daily for meditation 
and prayer which fact has brought forth 
much favorable comment from the press 
and from individuals. 

The church is located at Fullerton Ave- 
nue and South Street, a most advantageous 
site, there being no other church in this 
developing community. 


LUTHERAN STUDENT ASSO- 
CIATION PROGRESSES 
IN MIDDLE WEST 


Chicago District Reports Growth in Num- 
bers and Interest in Meetings 


Mr. Ricuarp M. Hepstom, publicity 
chairman for the Chicago Division for the 
Lutheran Student Association of America, 
reports that the year 1937 was one of 
achievement in the association’s work. The 
last meeting of the year, which was held 
in Chicago the latter part of November, 
brought together 135 delegates represent- 
ing more than 7,000 Lutheran students in 
colleges and universities located in Illinois, 
Iowa, Wisconsin and Indiana. At the first 
meeting in 1924 the attendance was thirty- 
five. Mr. Hedblom observes also that 
notable speakers have addressed the Con- 
ferences upon themes practical to the life 
of young people while students and pre- 
paratory to their activities when they have 
been graduated. Among them are Dr. Paul 
E. Scherer, pastor of Holy Trinity Church, 
New York, and Dr. Mary Markley, secre- 
tary of the Board of Education of the 
United Lutheran Church, and Miss Edith 
Eykamp of Andhra Christian College, 
India. 

The organization was extended during 
1937 by the addition of an active and suc- 
cessful Nurses’ Guild, the members there- 
of being drawn from Lutherans in Chicago 
Training Schools for Nursing. 

The officers of the Chicago District for 
19388 are: Harry Victorson, Augustana 
Seminary, president; Paul Nelson, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, vice-president; Doro- 
thea Traeger, DePauw, secre- 
tary; and Charles Strickler, 
University of Wisconsin, treas- 
urer. 


“PEACE” THE THEME 
OF ILLINOIS SYNOD’S 


W. M. S. 
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CHRIST CHURCH, NEWBURGH, NEW YORK 


THE ELEVENTH biennial conven- 
tion of the Women’s Missionary 
Society of the Illinois Synod was 
held in St. Mark’s Church, St. 
Louis, Mo. The theme: “Peace.” 

The Synodical Special Eve- 
ning was presided over by Mrs. 
W. H. Nicholas. The vesper 
service was conducted by the 
pastor of the convention church, 
: Dr. Fred F. Mueller. Dr. T. B. 
=| Hersch, pastor of First Church, 
East St. Louis, the home mis- 
sion pastor supported by the 
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synodical society, Miss Edith Eykamp, 
teacher at Andhra Christian College in 
India, and Miss Erva Moody, teacher in 
Woman’s Bible Institute, Tsingtao, China, 
were the speakers. 

The Communion Service was conducted 
by the pastor, assisted by the Rev. Alfred 
Grewe and Dr. T. B. Uber, and was fol- 
lowed by the formal opening of the con- 
vention. One of the outstanding features 
was the extension of greetings from the 
Missionary Federation of St. Louis by the 
president, Mrs. J. D. Bragg, who told of 
helping persons of different nationalities 
to get work and find themselves in this 
growing city of the Middle West. 

Mrs. H. S. Bechtolt conducted the pres- 
entation of department work. Mrs. E. C. 
Paulus conducted the devotions, and Mrs. 
F. W. Hammer presented “The Whole 
Work of the Whole Church” in a panel 
forum. Dr. Armin G. Weng, president of 
the Illinois Synod, presented “The Organ- 
ization of the United Lutheran Church in 
America.” The following was presented: 
Inner Missions, by the Rev. P. H. Stahl 
of Nachusa Orphanage; American Missions, 
by the Rev. Arthur M. Knudsen; Student 
Work, by the Rev. Charles Kegley; For- 
eign Missions, by Miss Edith Eykamp; the 
General Board, by Mrs. O. A. Sardeson. 

One of the highlights of the convention 
was the visit to the Art Museum and the 
Lindbergh Trophy Exhibit in Forest Park. 
The convention dinner was well attended. 
The banquet was presided over by Mrs. 
David Kabele. Mrs. W. F. Morehead, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Education De- 
partment of the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety, was the guest speaker, her topic be- 
ing, ‘““The Church and World Peace.” 

The society again has a Student Loan 
Fund. Miss Emma Johnson, teacher in the 
Stall Training School at Guntur, India, 
gave a most interesting address on “Wit- 
nessing for Christ” at one of the morning 
sessions. Impressions of the general con- 
vention at Buffalo were given by the of- 
ficers of the conferences, Mrs. I. W. Bing- 
aman, Mrs. H. E. Mathisen, Mrs. Harry 
Longman and Mrs. George Beiswanger. A 
Service of Memory prepared by Mrs. J. W. 
Stormer. In Memoriam Secretary, was 
conducted by Mrs. O’Brian. 

The Light Brigade luncheon was in 
charge of Mrs. A. M. Sappenfield, who has 
given this work among children in the 
Illinois Synod years of patient, untiring 
attention. 

The following officers were installed by 
Mrs. Morehead: President, Mrs. H. S. 
Bechtolt; vice-president, Mrs. I. W. Binga- 
man; recording secretary, Mrs. William 
Boatman; statistical secretary, Mrs. F. W. 
Hammer; treasurer, Mrs. O. L. Ewert. 

Mrs. I. W. Brncaman, Reporter. 


CAMPERS HOLD REUNION 


Boys WHO ATTENDED Camp Miller and 
girls who were at Camp Hagan, the two 
youth camps for the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania, gathered in Philadelphia Decem- 
ber 30 for their annual reunion. Accom- 
panied by mothers and fathers, they gath- 
ered in the Christian Association of the 
University of Pennsylvania to the number 
of 250. The speaker of the evening was 
Luther A. Harr, Ph.D., formerly a pro- 
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fessor at the University of Pennsylvania, 


until the end of 1937 Secretary of Bank- . 


ing for the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, and since January 3, 1938, treasurer 
of the City of Philadelphia. Dr. Harr 
spoke on “Building Better Citizens.” 

He touched on modern chaotic condi- 
tions and stressed the importance of youth 
disciplining itself to build strength of 
character which would stand regardless of 
the political or social contour of the age. 
“Real success goes to those who have the 
most difficulties to overcome,” said he. He 
closed his address with quotations from 
the classic “Oath to Athens” which the 
Athenian Youth pledged over two thou- 
sand years ago. 

There was mass singing of Christmas 
carols, and special musical numbers. Mo- 
tion pictures of the camp in color were 
shown, after which the entire group stood 
and with only candlelight closed with the 
singing of “Silent Night” and the familiar 
camp “Taps.” 


NEW YORK LUTHERAN 
GIRLS’ CAMP 


FoLLowinc its first year’s successful ex- 
perience, the synodical committee in charge 
took action that the Lutheran Girls’ Camp 
of the United Lutheran Synod of New 
York should again be held in Palisades 
Interstate Park on Lake Kannawaukee 
during the months of July and August 
1938. The officers of the committee in 
charge are Mrs. Paul H. Schoening of Holy 
Trinity Church, New York, president; Mrs. 
Warren F. Kolkabeck, Christ Church, 
Floral Park, L. I. vice-president; Miss 
Mary MacDonald, secretary; Mrs. Paul C. 
White of Advent Church, New York, treas- 
urer; and Miss Ruth M. Canis of St. John’s 
Church, Richmond Hill, L. IL, financial 
secretary. 

The camp for 1937 was attended by a 
total of eighty-one girls, who deeply en- 
joyed and appreciated the beautiful loca- 
tion of the camp as it overlooked the 
waters of Lake Kannawaukee. The pro- 
gram provided a variety of interest, includ- 
ing the usual play activities common to 
any camp, instruction in crafts, and re- 
ligious education. The religious education 
was well carried out and the children 
gained much from it. The juniors formed 
a choir which contributed greatly to the 
Sunday school services. It was voted that 
the Sunday school offerings be sent to the 
Wilbur Herrlich Summer Home at Town- 
ers, N. Y., in order that some less fortunate 
child might have some of the benefits they 
were enjoying. Vat, Me (Ce 


PERSONAL 


The Rev. J. Frank Davis, pastor of Lu- 
theran Chapel, East Gastonia, N. C., re- 
signed November 8, 1937, to accept the 
call to Ascension Church, Shelby, N. C. 
During Pastor Davis’ ministry to this con- 
gregation the entire indebtedness on the 
church, amounting to approximately $8,000, 
was liquidated and the church dedicated. 
One hundred accessions were made to the 
congregation over the four years of serv- 
ice and about fifty young people enrolled 
in the Luther Leagues. A Boy Scout troup 
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was organized and a cabin built at the rear 
of the church. Pastor Davis entered upon 
his new pastorate November 22, 1937. 


The Rev. J. A. Shealy resigned the 
Floyd-Carroll Parish of the Synod of Vir- 
ginia, effective December 1. The cause of 
the resignation was declining health. He 
has located in Leesville, S. C. “The Vir- 
ginia Synod has lost a most faithful pas- 
tor and an able church worker,” says The 
Virginia Lutheran. 


The Rev. George Vulgaris, a licentiate 
of the Maryland Synod who has been 
called by the Board of American Missions, 
was ordained in Salem Church, Catons- 
ville, Md., November 21. The service was 
attended by a congregation that filled the 
church. Mr. Vulgaris was ordained at the 
same altar at which he was confirmed. He 
is a graduate of Gettysburg College and 
Seminary. Dr. Carl C. Rasmussen, pres- 
ident of the Maryland Synod, preached the 
sermon. Other pastors participating were 
Dr. Fritz Evers, the Rev. Herbert M. 
Payne, and Dr. John C. Bowers, pastor of 
Salem Church. 


Concerning the Rev. Raymond D. Wood, 
who has accepted the call of Christ Church, 
Staunton, Va., the Morning News of Flor- 
ence, S. C., says: “Not only the Lutheran 
Church, but the people of Florence as a 
whole will feel a sense of loss when the 
Rev. Raymond Wood leaves. This young. 
pastor has made a deep impression upon 
the hearts and minds of the people of this 
city. Now he goes to a larger field to con- 
tinue his well-directed activities and with 
him go the love and good wishes of a fond 
people.” 


CONGREGATIONS 


Bedford, Pa. December 12 Trinity 
Church celebrated the sixtieth anniver- 
sary of the dedication of the church au- 
ditorium, when the Rev. George Rhodes 
was pastor. Dr. Milton H. Valentine, pas- ' 
tor of the church fifty years ago, preached. 
the sermon at the morning service. In the 
Sunday school an address was delivered 
by Mr. Charles R. Rhodes of Hyndman, 
a son of the former pastor. 

Present at the service on Anniversary 
Sunday were four persons who were in 
attendance at the dedication sixty years 
ago and six who were children of parent- 
members at that time. Also, there were 
ten present who were members when Dr. 
Valentine came as pastor and fourteen who 
were children at that time. Many inter- 
esting historical articles were displayed in 
connection with the service; one of the 
most interesting being the ancient deed 
of the grant from the Penns, Proprietaries, 
to the congregations of the Lutherans and 
Reformed, dated 1768 (ten years after the 
building of the Fort, where services had 
been held for some years), upon which 
the following year was erected a house 
of worship used jointly until 1848, when 
the Lutherans erected their own church. 
Other articles included the old Communion 
Service, Sunday school books and Bibles. 
The Rev. George I. Melhorn is pastor of 
the congregation. 


Elizabeth, N. J. For the first time in its 
history, the Central District of the New 
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Jersey Luther League was visited by the 
national president, when Mr. John George 
Kurzenknabe of Harrisburg, Pa., addressed 
the mid-winter rally in Holy Trinity 
Church, Elizabeth, of which the Rev. W. W. 
Frey is pastor, on the evening of January 
10. Nicholas Friday of New Brunswick 
and Ernest Knobloch of Elizabeth, pres- 
ident and vice-president respectively of 
the district, promoted a large attendance. 
The Central District is one of the most 
active of the state and is now in the forty- 
third year of its existence. 


Falls City, Nebr. December 19 and 26 
were eventful Sundays in St. Paul’s Lu- 
theran Church, this city. The Rev. Henry 


mee Cordts, pastor, received eighty adults 


into membership, sixteen of them by bap- 
tism. He also baptized ten children. The 
communing membership of this church is 
now well over 500. 

St. Paul’s is enlarging the basement unit 
of the church, which they are now using 
for services, by a 24 x 57 foot addition, 
preparatory to erecting a fine super- 


| structure in the near future. 


Dr. O. D. Baltzly, pastor emeritus of 
Kountze Memorial Church, Omaha, who 
has just completed his course of Confirma- 
tion Lectures, goes to Austin, Texas, to 
give them in that city. 


Forest Hills, L. I., N. Y. Grace Church 
was founded by the Mission Board in 1926. 
In 1927 the growing congregation erected 
a building at a cost of $26,000. The present 
pastor, the Rev. Clifford B. Holand, be- 
eame the first regularly installed pastor 
in 1928. 

On January 2, 1938, Grace Church 
burned one of the mortgages held against 
the property, and at the same time cele- 
brated the reduction of her indebtedness 
from $21,000 to $11,800. 


Harrisburg, Pa. Stewart W. Herman, 
D.D., pastor of Zion Church, Harrisburg, 
recently closed his thirty-fourth year of 
service in this congregation and the thirty- 
second of his pastorate. In a resume of 
the work of the past year the pastor is 
appreciative of a co-operative and con- 
siderate people who are actively engaged 
in the work of the Church through con- 
gregational auxiliary organizations, and 
calls upon them to surpass their previous 
records this year 1938. 

During this pastorate the baptized mem- 
bership has increased from 758 to 2,538; 
the pastor has conducted 1,057 funerals, 
baptized 866 infants and 445 adults, and 
confirmed 1,012. The grand total of all 
monies received approximates $1,185,912, 
of which amount benevolence totaled 
$568,544. 

This congregation has a deep interest in 
missions and is aiding in the support of 
Dr. and Mrs. R. M. Dunkelberger and the 
Rev. K. Ezra in India; the Rev. and Mrs. 
John K. Linn in Japan, and the Rev. and 
Mrs. L. Grady Cooper, at present in India, 
and of St. Paul’s Church, Harrisburg, and 
Shoops Church, Colonial Park. 


Mayport, Pa. Within a year, and not 
over two years, if the proposed Mayport 
Dam goes under construction, thousands, 
yes possibly a million or more sightseers 
will have visited the dam construction 
work and will also have been in the 
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bounds of this parish. Possibly some who 
read this article may even be employed 
on the Mayport Dam Project. The May- 
port Dam Project will in no way inter- 
fere directly with this parish, yet it may 
cause the parish to be divided, for we 
understand the bridge the pastor crosses 
at Summerville to get to his Bethlehem- 
Ohl Parish will be under twenty feet of 
water at “high flood.” Several members 
at Summerville will also be forced to seek 
residence elsewhere as this little town will 
be completely wiped out. 

The parish consists of Zion, Shannondale, 
which is only a mile from Dam Waters. 
This church is on Route 28 between Sum- 
merville and New Bethlehem. This church 
is considered one of the most beautiful 
rural churches in the synod. It has a seat- 
ing capacity of 500 with two large Sunday 
school rooms in the rear. Two furnaces 
heat the structure. Though little inter- 
ested in benevolence for years, this past 
year this parish paid nearly fifty per cent 
of its $360 benevolence quota, besides send- 
ing in splendid sums for the Bethesda 
Home, the Zelienople Home and Thiel Col- 
lege. The parish hopes to meet its benev- 
olence in full in 1938. Eighteen persons 
joined the church in 1937. 

Bethlehem-Ohl, about eight miles from 
Shannondale and four miles from Sum- 
merville, is also about a mile from “high 
flood” waters. Zion is in Clarion County, 
while Bethlehem-Ohl is in Jefferson 
County. Bethlehem also boasts of a beau- 
tiful rural church with a seating capacity 
of 250. Four new members joined the 
church in 1937. Splendid attendances are 
present at all services when the roads per- 
mit. The church is on a paved road. 

Salem, Kellersburg, is the infant of the 
parish. It is about fifteen miles from the 
parsonage in Armstrong County and about 
six miles from Distant, where the highway 
turns to Pittsburgh. This year this little 
parish of thirty members has again paid 
its benevolence in full to synod. It has 
also contributed to every specified cause 
in synod to the extent of $122. Flood re- 
lief and local causes were also liberally 
supported. How do they do it? This parish 
uses the tithing system entirely. Two 
members joined the church this past year. 

Besides meeting synodical obligations, 
this entire parish installed a $300 furnace 
with thermostatic control in the parson- 
age. The West Penn Company will shortly 
build an electric line through Shannondale 
at which time the parsonage and Zion 
Church will be electrified. Recent par- 
sonage improvements have also taken 
place. Several Ladies’ Societies, a Broth- 
erhood and Young People’s League are 
auxiliaries of the parish. Zion and Salem 
have their own parish halls. The pastor 
of the parish is the Rev. Arthur H. Black. 


Meadville, Pa. For almost a century, 
even in the days when the old Erie Canal 
ran down through the French Creek Val- 
ley and on to the present, ministers coming 
to serve Trinity Church, Meadville, Pa., 
traveling missionaries and visiting pastors, 
always found a warm welcome at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Adam Heckman, and be- 
fore that at the home of Mrs. Heckman’s 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. John Bork. These 
homes were centers of Lutheranism in 
this thriving county seat of Crawford 
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CHURCH FINANCE, Ine. 


— JUST CHURCHES — 
Non-Pecuniary Profit Corporation Under the 
Laws of Iowa. 


A. C. HAGEMAN, D.D., President 


BUILDING FUNDS UNIFIED BUDGETS 
DEBT REDUCTIONS 


a ee el 
30 NORTH LA SALLE, CHICAGO 


WILSON COLLEGE 


Chambersburg, Pa. 


Wilson College offers to young women a 
liberal education of the highest quality. It 
has never sought to be a large college, but 
has unceasingly striven to maintain, to- 
gether with its high rank, those amenities 
which come from close association between 
faculty and student. 

_ Wilson College has a long standing tradi- 
tion of Christian living and Christian service. 


For Information Address 
PAUL SWAIN HAVENS, President 
or 
MARGARET C. DISERT, Registrar 


FURNISHINGS FOR SALE 


Altar, Altar Cross, Altar Candlesticks, Pulpit, 
Lectern, Chancel Chairs, Font, Communion 
Service, Two Manual Pipe Organ, Pews, Car- 
pets, Lighting Fixtures, Hymn Board, Offering 
Plates, Kindergarten Chairs, Etc. 

Reply: Furnishings, c/o “The Lutheran” 

1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


LECTURES 


Our catalog listing over 100 lectures 
on Biblical, Lenten, Easter, Church His- 
tory, Mission, and Travel subjects sent 
free upon request. 

A number of new lectures have been 
added to our library. Write today for 
our list. 

Colored slides of featherweight type. 

Special subscription rates. 


WALTHER LEAGUE 


Dept. of Visual Education 
6438 EGGLESTON AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


STEREOPTICON 


IKAI> R.GEISSLER.INC. 
eh 450 SIXTH AVE.NEAR 10 t ST. NEWYORK 


SSM 


Church Eurnishin 


IN CARVED WOOD AND 
MARBLE-BRASS-: SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS y 


AO XGSHOIR GOWNS 
CULPIT VESTMENTS 
Hangings-Ornaments-Fringes- 


-Furnishingsand Supplies- 
CATALOG. FREE ON REQUEST 


| The C.E.WARD Co. NewLondon,0. 


County. On Christmas Day, 1937, the 
name of God was glorified and the name 
of this faithful pioneer family was hon- 
ored when Trinity congregation assembled 
to rededicate their house of worship. Miss 
Mary Heckman generously gave $1,200 as 
a memorial to her parents to make pos- 
sible the complete renovation and redec- 
oration of the church and upper Sunday 
school room as well as the placing of a 
beautiful window above the altar. The 
window is a reproduction of Hofmann’s 


“No one in America can present more 
effectively the appeal of a church cause 
than Dr. Pannkoke.”—R. E. Tulloss, Pres., 
Wittenberg College. 


Raise Funds NOW 


From a disastrous low of thirty-five 
billion in 1933, the national income 
is now exceeding seventy billion. 
Wide-awake churches are grasping 
the opportunity and are NOW suc- 
cessfully carrying through financial 
projects. Experienced counsel and 
assistance can help you do the same 
in YOUR church. Consultation is 
free and may mean much to you. 
Your inquiry will have prompt and 
personal attention. Write for folder 
today. 


Unique record of success 
within Lutheran Church 


O. H. Pannkoke, D.D. 


Quitman, 


Georgia 


M. P. MOLLER 


Builder of World Renowned Organs 
Presents a newly designed 
PORTABLE PIPE ORGAN 


The ideal organ for small churches, chapels, 
and similar uses. 


PRICED LOW - - LIBERAL TERMS 


The Méller custom built organs, large or 
small, contain mechanical refinements 
and artistic tone development that should 
be heard to be fully appreciated. 

Write us regarding your organ needs. 


M. P. MOLLER 
Factory and General Office: Hagerstown, Md. 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 
Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 

Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


1837 ‘20 to toe church and lovey 998 
OX SONS & VINING, INC. « 


T. 230. STREET, NEW. YORK, N..Y- 


EMBROIDERIES 
Bible Markers . . 
Super-Frontals 


STOLES—CHOIR GOWNS—CAPS 
BRASS GOODS—SILK FLAGS—BANNERS 


WM. LEHMBERG & SONS, Inc. 
138 N. TENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA 
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is easy to sell if you 
give better values for 


VANILLA 


less money, then why not get our liberal 
offer to organizations. Half pint bottle 
sent postpaid for 50 cents or full details 
upon request without obligation. 

WERTZ PRODUCTS, Sta. “D,” Dayton, Ohio 


St. John’s Lutheran Chureh 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 
(Approaching its third century) 
INVITES LUTHERAN TOURISTS 
Services 11:00 A. M. and 8:15 P. M. 
The Congregation will welcome you. 
“America’s Most Historic City” Will 
Delight You. 

GEORGE J. GONGAWARE, Pastor 
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famous “Christ in Gethsemane.” The act 
of blessing the window and rededication of 
the church was performed by the pastor, 
the Rev. R. A. Kline. } 


Philadelphia, Pa. Messiah Church re- 
cently celebrated the nineteenth anniver- 
sary of its pastor, Dr. Ross Stover. Per- 
haps the most significant comment that 
can be made relative to Messiah Church 
since 1919 would be the undiminished con- 
tinuance of interest and activity in the 
work carried on by the congregation. Large 
numbers are in attendance at the services 
and at the Thursday evening prayer meet- 
ing, which is in itself an outstanding fea- 
ture of Philadelphia’s church life. 

Beyond the usual pastoral and pulpit 
activities of a Lutheran clergyman Dr. 
Stover uses the radio weekly. During Lent 
his congregation provides him with the 
facilities of the Metropolitan Opera House 
and of the City’s Auditorium, and for the 
culmination of the Lenten season Temple 
Stadium is used for a Sunrise Easter 
Service. 

Dr. Stover is called upon by the munic- 
ipality to contribute ideals and criticisms 
for the civic life of Philadelphia. He and 
other clergymen serve on a committee to 
investigate lawlessness. While their re- 
port did not induce immediate attention, 
it is significant that a Grand Jury has been 
in action during recent months investigat- 
ing the field which was surveyed in 1936 
by the Mayor’s Committee. 


Teaneck, N. J. The close of a successful 
year at the twelve-year-old St. Paul’s 
Church in the West Englewood section of 
Teaneck was noted in the reports at the 
annual congregational meeting held Jan- 
uary 3. Chief strides during the year were 
the completion and dedication of the C. W. 
Schnabel Memorial Parish Hall, erected by 
the congregation to provide additional 
facilities for the church school, recreation 
and overflow church attendances and the 
complete redecoration and beautifying of 
the church auditorium. 

The parish hall was dedicated early in 
January and, save for the summer months, 
was reported in use almost every day of 
the year by organizations of the church. 
The new decorations in the church audi- 
torium were presented as a memorial by 
Mrs. Edward J. Kaufman for her parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Rudolph Marquard. New 
lighting fixtures were also provided in the 
church by the Kaufman family. The work 
was done by Mr. Henry C. Benzenberg of 
New York City, widely known church dec- 
orator who is a member of the church 
council at St. Paul’s. The consecration of 
the new decorations took place in Decem- 
ber, with the Rev. Dr. Samuel G. Trexler 
and the Rev. Dr. Paul C. White as guest 
preachers. : 

The Rev. Albert P. Stauderman, pastor 
of St. Paul’s since 1935, reported a gain 
in adult membership of more than 100 
during 1937, bringing the net confirmed 
membership to 561. There are 400 chil- 
dren enrolled in the Sunday school. Plans 
for 1938 include co-operation with the 
Anniversary Appeal and an attempt to 
reduce the Church Extension loan which 
the congregation still owes. 


Urban, Pa. The Urban Parish is com- 
posed of three churches, Himmel’s, St. 
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Paul’s and St. David’s. During the past 
year Himmel’s Lutheran and Reformed 
Church at Rebuck was renovated at a cost 
of $1,000—the interior was painted and the 
pews varnished—and now has a beautiful 
house of worship. Special rededicatory 
services were held at which sermons were 
delivered by Pastors Blatt, Morris Schofer, 
Walter E. Wagner and James Beamer. An 
address was delivered by Pastor Irvin 
Heckman, and greetings extended by Pas- 
tor Dietz. The act of rededication was per- 
formed by the pastors, the Rev. Elias Noll 
and the Rev. Arthur J. Hemming. The 
choir sang special music at the services. 
The church was crowded for the three 
services. The cemetery of this church has. 
been cleaned and the stones realigned. 

The Ladies’ Aid Society of St. Paul’s 
Church, Urban, provided new electric 
chandeliers. These were consecrated by 
the pastors at a special service at which 
the sermons were preached by the Rev. 
Walter E. Wagner and Prof. John Boyer, 
assistant superintendent of the schools in 
Northumberland County. 

At St. David’s, Hebe, the Ladies’ Aid 
presented new chandeliers, which will be 
consecrated in the near future. 


OBITUARY 
Rev. August Bahr 


It has pleased the Almighty God to call our 
brother, the Rev. August Bahr, after an illness 
of four months to his home above. Pastor Bahr 
was born August 6, 1866, at Geyerswalde in 
Germany. He was baptized and confirmed in 
the Lutheran Church and entered in the year 
1896 the theological seminary at Breklum, Ger- 
many. He graduated in 1899 and came to the 
United States in the same year. He was united 
in matrimony to Miss Henriette Kramer. This 
union was blessed by eight children, two of 
them preceding him in death. Brother Bahr 
was a former member of the German Nebraska 
Synod and served congregations in this state, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, and finally in California. 

He was a modest, but faithful laborer in the 
Kingdom of God and personally well liked by 
all his members and friends. He retired from 
the active ministry in the year 1917 and lived 
in Fresno, Calif. He was a member of the Cali- 
fornia Synod and of St. Paul’s Lutheran Church 
there and a dear friend of the pastor. He at- 
tended the services very regularly and took 
the pulpit whenever he was called. Already 
seriously sick he preached in the absence of 
the pastor loci on the first two Sundays in 
August last year. Nobody would have thought 
that it was his last message to the congrega- 
tion. He passed on peacefully on the twenty- 
second of December 1937 and brought his age 
to seventy-one years, four months and sixteen 
days. His departure is mourned by his wife, 
three sons and three daughters, the members 
of the Synod of California and many friends. 

The funeral was held December 24 in St. 
Paul’s Lutheran Church, Fresno, the Rev. George 
E. Schuchard conducting the service. The Rev. 
Herman Lucas of St. Matthew’s Lutheran 
Church, San Francisco, a friend of Pastor Bahr 
for many years, preached the sermon in the 
German language, the pastor loci delivered the 
English address, the Rev. J. C. Bitter, the Rev. 
A. Schreiber and Dr. Kabele assisted. The 
earthly remains were laid to rest at Belmont 
Memorial Park of Fresno beside those of his 
son. Blessed are they that die in the name of 
the Lord from henceforth. They rest from 
their labors and their works do follow them. 

Herman Lucas. 


William R. Brown 


Funeral services for the Rev. W. R. Brown, 
who died December 29 as a result of a car 
wreck, were held at Corinth Lutheran Church 
in Wythe County, January 1, 1938, following a 
short service at the home on Black Lick. The 
service at the home consisted of music, Scrip- 
ture reading by the Rev. J. B. Cassell of New 
Brookland, S. C., a nephew; prayer by the Rev. 
B. S. Brown of Lexington, N. C., a cousin; and 
a short talk by the Rev. W. L. Spence, a life- 
long friend and neighbor. 

Services at the church were conducted by his 
pastor, the Rev. P. L. Snapp, assisted by the 
Rev. A. K. Hewitt of Rural Retreat, president 
of the Marion Conference. The Scripture was 
read by the Rev. J. K. Cadwallader of Wythe- 
ville. The Rev. Hugh J. Rhyne of Salem, sec- 
retary of the Synod of Virginia, led in prayer. 


, January 19, 1938 
) 


E. H. Copenhaver, D.D., of Marion College and 
R. Homer Anderson, D.D., superintendent of 
the Lutheran Synod of Virginia, spoke of the 
life and work of Pastor Brown. Appropriate 
music was furnished by a local quartet. 

William Roedel Brown was born on Black 
Lick August 9, 1859, and died in Abingdon 
Hospital December 29, 1937, as a result of an 
automobile wreck near Groseclose, Va., the 
same day. 

He was graduated from Roanoke College in 
1883 and from the Lutheran Theological Sem- 
inary of Philadelphia in 1886. During the same 
year he was ordained a Lutheran minister and 
served churches in North Carolina and Virginia 
until forced to retire from the active ministry 
on account of physical afflictions more than 
thirty years ago. Mr. Brown was a charter 
member of the Lutheran Ministerial Association 
of the Marion Conference, organized in 1%: 
He maintained an active interest in the asso- 
ciation and its work. He served as president 
and also_as treasurer of the old Southwest 
Virginia Synod. His interest in the Lutheran 
Synod of Virginia and its activities never 
- waned throughout his retirement. 

\ March 1, 1888, he was married to Mary E. 

Cassell. To this union four children were born: 

Anna, who died at the age of ten; Florence, 

now Mrs. D. W. Hounshell of Black Lick: Paul, 

who died a student at Roanoke College in 1919: 

and Josephine, now Mrs. J. M. White of Rich- 

lands, Va. 

Mrs. Brown, who sustained serious injuries 
in the automobile wreck, is convalescing in 
Abingdon Hospital. Mrs. Hounshell, who was 

' also slightly injured and severely shocked by 
. the accident, was at home but unable to at- 
tend the funeral. The accident occurred as the 
family was returning from Richlands on a visit 
'' to Mrs. J. M. White. 

Interment followed in the cemetery at Old 
Kimberlin Church. Raymond L. Booze. 


Lewis Keller 


Lewis Keller, who died December 19, 1937, 
in St. Anthony’s Hospital, St. Petersburg, Fla.. 
had been most of his life a member of one 
», of the oldest churches in the country, St. 
‘Matthew’s (named Keller’s Church after his 
- ancestors), in Bucks County, Pa.; and for many 
years an active member of the Board of Home 
Missions of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. 

Born in Bucks County December 26, 1852, 
Mr. Keller early entered the general store 
business, establishing the largest and_ best 
known store in Bucks County. For fifty years 
| he was not only merchant but general adviser 
» and friend to everyone in the countryside. He 

married Emma Jane Harpel on December ay 

1876. One of the four children born to this 

union, Erwin H., a World War veteran, died in 

1919. Mrs. Keller died in 1913. In 1925 Mr. 

Keller came with his daughter to live in St. 

Petersburg, and again engaged in a business 

which he actively prosecuted until within a 

month of his death. He would have observed 

-his eighty-fifth birthday one week after the 

date of his death. 

When Mr. Keller retired from Bedminster, 

Pa., where the store was located, he had been 
postmaster for fifty years, a unique record at 

that time. 

Mr. Keller’s almost lifelong membership in 
} “Keller’s Church” was marked by vigorous 
) activity and generosity. He not only served 
with great zeal on the church council, but is 
_ even better remembered in the unusual capacity 
of teacher in the primary department of the 
Sunday school, a work he loved. It is said he 
held his diminutive pupils enthralled by his 
_ @ager sympathy with their childhood. He held 
a record for perfect attendance at the meetings 
_ of the Board of Home Missions of the Minis- 
_terium of Pennsylvania, with which he was 
connected for more than twenty-five years 
| (1897-1925). Always vitally interested in mis- 
_ Sions and the larger work of the Church, Mr. 
| Keller was lay delegate to the meeting of the 
Florida Synod in 1936 in West Palm Beach, 
taking a keen interest in all that went on. He 
had transferred his membership to Trinity 
Church, St. Petersburg, two years before his 
death. 

Of his physical vigor, his forceful character, 
his kindly interest in his neighbors and cus- 
_ tomers, his determined pioneering for improve- 
ments in his county, his staunch honesty and 

integrity, many evidences remain; perhaps none 
-more significant than that a Perkasie, Pa., 
newspaper could (and did) print the names 

and addresses of a dozen prominent Bucks 
County business and professional men, who 
' owed their start toward success to Mr. Keller’s 

training, advice, and assistance. 

After services had been conducted in St. 
_ Petersburg by his pastor, Mr. Keller’s bod: 
was taken North. On December 24 services 
were held in the church of his fathers. St. 
_ Matthew’s, the present pastor, the Rev. Wilmer 
_F. Furman, and a former pastor, the Rev. Nor- 
man Y. Ritter, officiating, and the body interred 
_in_the Keller’s Church Cemetery. 
| Besides a brother and sister, Mr. Keller is 
survived by three children: President Judge 
Hiram H. Keller of the Bucks County Courts, 
and Norman L. Keller, both of Doylestown, Pa., 
and Elsie H. Keller of St. Petersburg. 
Theodore K. Finck. 
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Margaret Caroline Dock Schnur 


Margaret Caroline Dock was born in Tren- 
ton, Ohio, February 1, 1845. Her parents were 
Louis Theodore Dock and Philipine Rapp. Her 
father had come from France and her mother 
from Bavaria. She was baptized March 31, 1845, 
by a German Lutheran pastor, and confirmed 
in the Lutheran faith about the year 1859. The 
family were members of a Missouri Synod con- 
gregation near Mulberry, Ind., at the time. 
Later the family moved to a farm near Cam- 
den, Ind., and united with St. Peter’s Church, 
U. L. C. A., where they were known as most 
sturdy and faithful members. 

In April 1884 she married the Rev. George 
H. Schnur, Sr., who had been a pioneer founder 
of Lutheran congregations in Southern and 
Central Illinois and was at the time engaged 
in similar pioneer work in Nebraska. In this 
work she had a large share both in the local 
congregations that he served and in the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the Nebraska Synod. 

After the death of Pastor Schnur in February 
1900 near Corydon, Ind., where his last pastoral 
work for the Church had been done, she came 
to Logansport, Ind., where most of her family 
were living. Here for more than thirty-seven 
years she lived not a “retired” life but a life 
full of many varied activities in St. Luke’s 
Lutheran Church. She was an able Bible school 
teacher, a devoted member of the Women’s 
Missionary Society and an ardent supporter of 
her church and pastor in the whole work of 
the Church. The last four years of her life 
she was not permitted to attend the church 
services because of physical infirmities, but 
these years were spent in giving spiritual ad- 
vice and comfort to the many who had learned 
to know and to love her. 

It pleased the Father to call her to Life on 
December 21, 1937, at the age of ninety-two 
years, ten months and twenty days. 

“Precious in the sight of the Lord is the 
death of his saints.’’ Psalm 116: 15. 

Ralph D. Wheadon. 

Due to the illness of her pastor, Ralph D. 
Wheadon, the Rev. Paul S. Recher, Walton 
Lutheran Church, conducted the service Decem- 
ber 23, 1937. 


SYNODS 


The seventy-eighth annual convention of the 
Georgia-Alabama Synod will be held in the 
Church of the Redeemer, Macon, Ga., the Rev. 
W. J. Ducker pastor, February 8-10. The open- 
ing service with the sermon and the adminis- 
tration of the Lord’s Supper is announced for 
8.00 P. M., Tuesday, February 8. 

W. A. Reiser, Sec. 


The one hundred thirteenth annual conven- 
tion of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of South 
Carolina will be held in Ebenezer Church, Co- 
lumbia, S. C., P. D. Brown, D.D., pastor, Feb- 
ruary 1-3, 1938. The opening service with the 
sermon and the administration of the Lord’s 
Supper will be held at 11.00 A. M., February 1. 

Karl W. Kinard, Sec. 


The one hundred ninth annual convention of 
the Lutheran Synod of Virginia will be held at 
St. Mark’s Church, Roanoke, Va., J. L. Sieber, 
D.D., pastor, beginning January 25, 1938. 

Hugh J. Rhyne, Sec. 


SPECIAL SESSION OF SYNODS 


A special meeting of the Evangelical Synod of 
Nebraska has been called for 10.00 A. M., Tues- 
day, February 8, in Salem Church, Fremont, 
Nebr. T. D. Rinde, Sec. 


The Susquehanna Synod is called to meet in 
a special session in Trinity Lutheran Church, 
Sunbury, Pa. the Rev. J. M. Janson pastor, 
Thursday, January 27, at 10.00 A. M., for the 
purpose of hearing a case of personal conduct. 

Ira S. Sassaman, Pres. 


CHURCH SCHOOL CONVENTION 


February 22, Washington’s Birthday, has been 
the day when the officers and teachers of the 
Lutheran congregations of the Allentown Con- 
ference of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
meet for their annual Church School Conven- 
tion. The Committee on Christian Education of 
the Allentown Conference has been busy plan- 
ning for the sixty-first Annual Church School 
Convention to be held in Christ Church, 13th 
and Hamilton St., Allentown, Pa., G. Harold 
Kinard, D.D., pastor, Tuesday, February 22. 
There will be three sessions, the afternoon ses- 
sion at 2.00, the dinner session at 5.30, and the 
evening session at 7.30. The theme of the con- 
vention will be, “How to Use the Bible.” The 
committee has been fortunate in securing as 
speaker, in the afternoon, Amos John Traver, 
D.D., pastor of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
Frederick, Md. The younger people will re- 
member Dr. Traver as a former Executive Sec- 
retary of the Luther League of America. In 
the evening, the Rev. Dr. George Aus, a pastor 
of Trinity Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., will be the 
speaker. 

The Committee on Christian Education of 

the Allentown Conference 


to NEW YORK 


1000 ROOMS WITH BATH 
Three blocks from largest department 
stores and Empire State Building. Two 
auto entrances. Garage —free car 
delivery service. Conservative clien- 


tele. Special rates for family groups. 
Alburn M. Gutterson, Manager 


“PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL 


EMRE EINE PRET SE TE PTA SETS 


“YOUR SERVICE 
INVALUABLE “’ 


Pastors and official boards are 
pleased with our methods of 
money-raising. If you have a 
debt or need new equipment, 
make your plans now. Able 
group of experienced men. No 
charge for consultation. Bul- 
letin, “Institutional Financing," 
free on request. 


PIERCE and HEDRICK 


INCORPORATED 
30 Rockefeller Plaza................. NEW YORK 
837 Phelan Building........ SAN FRANCISCO 
100 North La Salle Street............ CHICAGO 


Better Choir Music 


. with singleness of purpose, the Choir 
Library, Inc., has pursued the policy of pub- 
lishing the best standard anthems available 

-in volume form...at extremely reason- 
able prices (averaging less than two cents an 
anthem). An announcement,—or, perhaps, an 
actual examination of the music itself,—will 
convince you. . 

Address the CHOIR LIBRARY, INC., 200 
Wallace Building, LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


Van Duzen Bells 


Guaranteed Genuine Bell 
Metal. Bells made of Copper 
and Tin. Famous for full rich 
tones, volume and durability. 
The Van Duzen Electrical 
Bell Ringer 
/ THE E. W. VAN DUZEN CO. 
Buckeye Bell Foundry 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Est. 1827. 428-34 E. Second. Send for catalog. 


pulpit GOWNS 


Hangings and Emblems. Bible 
Markers, etc. Fine materials, 
beautiful work, pleasingly low 
prices. State your needs. Cata- 
log and samples on request. De- 
Moulin Bros. & Co., 1127 S. 4th 
St., Greenville, Ilinois. 
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A Special Lenten Devotional Manual for General Distribution throughout Our 
| Congregations for Use During Lent 
KEEPING LENT seein 
j will do well to secure a copy of this special i 
¢ ° : . Lenten devotional manual for each family. Its ; 
! Daily Devotions for Lent—1938 FXecping Lent low price makes this easy. The brevity and read- 
By JOHN HENRY HARMS aeRO ableness of its daily portion invites its constant $ 
eres use throughout the season even on the part of | 
A handy little manual that provides a brief t those not ordinarily given to devotional activity. ! 
devotional study for each day of the Lenten By | 
Season, tenn Present users of our devotional monthly who i 
Each daily devotion includes an indicated plan to give an additional period to their Ss j 
Scripture lesson of which one verse is printed LIOnS during Lent will =o eee aes an i 
and to which the meditation is related, conclud- admirable supplement to “Light for Today. j 
ing with a sentence prayer. Size, 3% x 5% inches. 40 pages, with self-cover. i 
Congregations not providing our devotional Sree an: : aid 
monthly, “Light for Today,” for their members | Price, $2.00 a hundred, postpaid. 
(on | Our New Easter Service for the Sunday Schools i 
CHRIST 
RISEN FOR ALL CHRIST RISEN FOR ALL 
AN EASTER SERVICE Arranged by THEODORE and MARY FINCK 


This service is complete—the service, Scripture, prayer, responsive read- 
ing, recitations, exercises, children’s hymns, and suggested space for the 
address. The Easter story is told in responsive reading, bringing out the 
fact that Jesus is risen for all—the disciples, the children, the discouraged, 
the church, all those who need Him most. The recitations and exercises are 
appropriate and emphasize these points. They allow for a bit of pageantry, 


Te DOARD OF HUDLIcATION oF if a Sunday school desires it. 
HE UN’ cH AMFRI . 
Mee eT oes oan aM Price, 8 cents a copy; 60 cents a dozen; $4.00 a hundred. 


Easter Pageant 


THE RESURRECTION TRUTH 


By HENRY W. SNYDER 


A splendid pageant depicting vividly the truth of the Resurrection as seen in nature, in revelation, and in experience, cul- 
minating in the effect of this great truth upon the human heart today. 

The costuming and staging are very simple, making the pageant easy of presentation and within the reach of all who 
truly desire to present a beautiful, dignified, churchly, meaningful, Easter pageant. Twenty-five characters are suggested, 
but this number may be reduced by having one individual represent two or more of the characters, but the larger the number 
participating, the greater the interest, and the more pleasing the effect in the final scene. 

There is also a suggestion for an order of service, with hymns, versicles, and prayers included, making the pageant 
into a complete service, should anyone desire to use it in that way. 


Price, 50 cents a copy; four copies for $1.00. 


Another “‘Elective’’ for Young People 


THE MINOR PROPHETS AND MODERN PROBLEMS 


By HARRY F. BAUGHMAN 


eo ED () ED) EE) SD) TOE 0) OOS OO) OE OT OE ETO) SS) A) SO SLL) LD SY 0 SED 0 SEDO SERIE 


A study of these twelve Old Testament books that 
are so fascinating and so modern, makes one feel that 
their messages were written to meet the problems of 
our day even though they really were written for the 
people of the age in which they were delivered. A 
careful study of this “Elective” will help greatly in 
understanding the messages of the “Minor Prophets.” 
The author uses a number of introductory paragraphs 
in each chapter to give the general setting and spirit 
of the prophet and his prophecies. Then the book is 
studied section by section, accompanied by full, lucid, 
helpful notes explaining and emphasizing the real 


meaning of the passages. There are splendid “Ques- 
tions for Group Discussion,” thus encouraging per- 
sonal preparation, discussion by the group, and activ- 
l)  yutadem yproiens ity. The aim of this book will be attained when the 
truths that are learned from it are translated into life. 


Nao asm ! The Student’s Edition is a complete textbook, giv- 
ing helpful explanations for the student. Price, 20 
cents a copy. 


The Minor Prophets 
‘ond 


The Leader’s Edition is the textbook plus most 
practical suggestions and helps for the conduct of the 
sessions. Price, 30 cents a copy. 
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THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
| 


860 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 219 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh 1617 Sumter Street, Columbia, S. C. 
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